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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A BARTLETT, Publisher 


WHEN you are on the receiving 
end of Fawcett publicity material, 
you come to know Bill. Williams 
and his magazine True pretty 
well. I had never seen a picture 
of Bill Williams, but one kept 
growing in my mind. I saw him 
y Ney as—well, exactly as he looks on 
our front cover. Could Bill Wil- 
liams, who jumped from. slick 
women’s magazine fiction to slick 
male magazine fact, who nightly 
presides at a round table in John Gobbi’s Woodstock 
bar, just off Times Square, where you can bump into 
almost any author or illustrator you can name, as 
well as cab drivers, racetrack touts, magicians or vis- 
iting firemen, conceivably look otherwise ? 

A South Dakotan by bfrth, and still a South Da- 
kotan at heart, he attended Shattuck Military Acad- 
emy and Cefter College . . . and, yes, he played foot- 
ball. Now 40, he is the proud grandfather of a 
three-year-old boy, son of his daughter. He has been 
with Fawcett’s since 1941, first as associate editor, 
then editor of Mechanix Illustrated, since 1944, editor 
of True. 

True’s greatest need at present is for /mportant 
science Stories: Editor Williams would like the op- 
portunity to bid against all other magazines on any 
important science ‘‘first.”’ 

Always there is need for the ‘‘fact story’’ as con- 
trasted with the article or “think” piece—an exciting 
true story of male interest told in story patterns: ad- 
venture, sports, unusual hunting and fishing yarns 
(none of the “me and John Doe went fishing, and 
stories), science, aviation, mystery—anything 
of male interest, but vo sex. Lengths vary, from shorts 
at 500 to 900 words, to features at 3000 to 5000, to 
book-lengths at 20,000. True reads all manuscripts 
submitted, though submissions average around 2500 
a month, and attempts to report within three weeks. 
An outline first is much desired. On price, True com- 
petes with the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, ete. 

AA A 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


The May issue of Mademoiselle contains much of 
interest to versifiers and poets—three articles on the 
subject of poetry, ‘The Heart and The Lyre,” in 
which Louise Bogan ‘‘considers the feminine contri- 
bution to poetry’; “Rhyme Doesn’t Pay,” by Betsy 
Day, ‘on the financial fate of versifiers and poets,” 
and “A Poem Must Be,” by Muna Lee, who defines 
poetry and offers a few rules to the amateur on the 
making of rhythmic patterns.” We think the A. & J. 
has carried more hopeful articles! 

AAA 


“Adventure Writer Turns Melodist’” might have 
been the caption of a story in our local paper, the 
Boulder Camera, recently. C. E. Scoggins, popular 
Saturday Evening Post writer, who has a beautiful 
home in Boulder, was revealed as the composer of 
the melody which provides the theme for the cur- 
rently popular film, “Sea of Grass.” 

“Scog,”’ as he is affectionately known, has always 
been a big attraction after the Beefsteak Fry atop 


Flagstaff Mountain, concluding Colorado Authors’ 
Day at the Writers’ Conference of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, when, center of a group gathered around the 
campfire, he has strummed on his guitar and led in 
the singing of many a Western song. Willa Cather’s 
poem, ‘Spanish Johnnie,”’ was the inspiration for the 
melody ‘‘Scog” wrote for his own amusement in 1930. 
Soon University recreation groups took up the song. 
John Lomax included “Spanish Johnnie’ among his 
Western songs, and some six months ago Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer bought the rights to use the melody in 
“Sea of Grass.” 
AAA 


In Toledo, Ohio, recently, 200 amateur poets were 
entertained by the Toledo Blade. They had all con- 
tributed poems to the newspaper during the year. 
The occasion marked the publication by the Blade of 
“Cavalcade,” a collection of 75 out of the 426 poems 
which had appeared during 1946 in the weekly col- 
umn, ‘Poetry Begins at Home.” 

What a fine thing for that newspaper to do! Ama- 
teur poets, bless their hearts, may lack the skillful 
writing, the clever use of words, the polish, and the 
perfect handling of meter, that would win for their 
efforts a place in a magazine, but invariably they 
speak from a heart that is gay and understanding or 
sympathetic or appreciative, and they express in a tew 
words thoughts that bring a laugh or a tear. | know! 
My mail these last few months has contained many 
such amateur efforts, some excellently done, some 
very crudely written, but the sympathetic heart has 
shone through every one and helped ease the throb- 
bing pain in mine. 
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It takes a staff of five correspondents to answer the 
letters from teen-agers that flood onto the desk of 
Bryna Ivens, fiction editor of Seventeen, who con- 
tributes “What Is Teen-Age Fiction?’ to this issue. 
Miss Ivens has had wide editorial experience dating 
back to her high school days. She has written for 
radio, a small-town newspaper, and a variety of trade 
publications. Before coming to Seventeen, she had 
been for four years executive editor of She. In ad- 
dition to her duties as fiction editor she heads up 
Seventeen’s reader mail department. Sympathetically, 
Miss Ivens replies to the youngsters who pour out 
their difficulties, their problems. She teils them they 
must learn to understand themselves in relation to 
their parents, their community, and other teen-agers, 
that they must now learn to accept more responsibility, 
no longer leave all decisions to their mothers. They 
learn from her—but she, also, learns from them. 

AAA 


A new notebook idea is always welcomed by scores 
of writers. Too many times one keeps a “‘writer’s 
notebook”’ as most folks keep a diary—with burning 
enthusiasm for a few weeks, and then no more. Edith 
Powell Wortman of Albany, Ga., (“Life Raft for 
Writers’) keeps her interest up and has a notebook 
which contributes much of life and color to her short 
stories which have appeared in such publications as 
Deb, Mothers-Home Life, Trailer Topics. . . . Born 
of Danish parents on a Minnesota farm, she knew all 
of the good old-fashioned joys of country living. The 
little red school house was white, but textbooks were 
still in style. “My two teen-agers,” she writes, ‘who 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Well, its a lot of things... 


1. First of all, there’s our editorial staff. Every editor and reader at S. M. is an ex- 
magazine or book editor, and a writer himself. These men and women are responsible 
for our reputation for fairness, for their experience on both sides of the fence enables 
them to understand and sympathize equally with problems of writers and editors. 


2. Then, there’s our clerical staff—more important to our clients’ welfare than one 
might think. The speed and efficiency with which these intelligent and well-trained 
young ladies card, record and route correspondence and manuscripts help us to uphold 
our promise of one week reports, and to adhere to our policy of “re-market and in 
editor's hands within twenty-four hours’ of scripts which are for sale and do not place 


at first try. 


3. We mustn't forget the proximity of our offices to the publishing houses. We're 
smack-dab in the middle of ‘em. This enables us to keep our fingers on the editorial 
pulse—know of market needs and changes minutes after they happen. 


4. Fourth, there are our offices and affiliates in Hollywood, England, Canada, Norway, 
and other countries, which permits us to give world-wide coverage. There are multiple 
rights inherent in every script, and we never forget the fact that sale of foreign and 
other rights can often bring our clients more income than the original sale 


5. We're leaving this one blank because it’s something impossible to picture—a frame 
of mind. We don’t happen to believe that a company can gain respect or prolonged 
success through hogwash. Therefore, if a submitted script is hopeless ar! should be 
buried without honors, we don’t hesitate to tell the client so. We do believe in earning 
our pay, and giving complete service. Therefore, if a submitted script is unsalable as it 
stands but can be repaired, we'll break our necks delving into minute detail so that 
the writer can repair that script and return it to us for sale. And if the script is salable 
as it stands, we make sure we sell it to the best possible market, and bring best possible 


rates. & 
TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold $50 


worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, 0 
; ene book to a major publisher, within the past yea! 
<ands Still well be happy to discuss handling your output op 
Straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales 
15’, on Canadian and British sales, and 20’; on all othe 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginne: 
or newer writers until they earn their keep throug’ 
sales, our reading fee, payable with material sent, * 
one dollar per thousand words and final fraction (fo 
example, five dollars for a script of 4,356 words). min 
imum fee per script, three dollars. $25 for books of a 
lengths. We drop all fees after we make several sale 
for new clients. Personal collaboration service—wher 
the agency works with the writer from plot ided 
through finished script and sale—by arrangement; in 
formation upon request. A_ stamped, self-addresse: 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


1650 BROADWAY, SUITE 1007 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


<— Typical Meredith client appearances. 
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By PAUL E. TRIEM 


WHETHER it irks 
you or not, you will 
have to admit that 
Herr Hitler was right 
about one thing. He 
said in effect, ‘The 
way to succeed is to 
prepare thoroughly. 
Nine-tenths prepara- 
tion and one-tenth 
execution insure suc- 


Fortunately for all 
of us, there were 
many loopy spots in 
the Herr’s mind. He 
did too much psychic 
bidding, he forgot his 
formula and_ rushed 
into new enterprises without the necessary prepara- 
tion—but the formula is dead right, and it is even 
more valuable for writers than it is for military men. 
The best way to meet the present rather strenuous 
competition in the story market is by doing the ground 
work on each story so thoroughly that there will be 
no “holes” in the basic idea, to be pawed over or 
patched up in the actual writing. 

To state this differently, the time to do most of 
your revision is before your story is written. All 
writers get occasional naturals, which come through 
red hot, which are born full grown, which need 
nothing but to be transcribed. I once wrote two 
stories in three days and sold one to Detective Story 
Magazine and the other to The American Mag.zine. 
That is the kind of break you get occasionally in a 
world where statistical mathematics make everything 
possible. But the house percentage is against you if 
you play that kind of game, and in the long run you 
will lose. 

The distinction between preparation and writinz 
actual drafts of a story is of course partly theoretic.:! 
Details that you have overlooked in the preparation 
can be written in later. But this after-thinking shoul i 
be reduced to a minimum. Otherwise a good story 
idea can be so mauled and distorted before the right 
way of writing it is discovered that psychic block 
sets in and it can’t be written at all. So while it is 
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THE TIME TO REVISE 
IS BEFORE YOU WRITE 


true in a way that from the time when you begin to 
put words down on paper you are “writing a story,” 
there is a preliminary stage where as much as possible 
of your planning should be done. 

You begin with the germ of your story. That may 
be almost microscopic, it may be some happening you 
heard or something you read about. It may be a 
glimpse into character. This summer I read in one 
of the papers about a factory hand who was trapped 
by the grinding rollers of a conveyor belt, who 
saved himself by throwing cans spilled from the belt 
at an electric wall switch till he succeeded in shutting 
off the current. Thirty years ago that germ would 
have made a wonderful story for The Youth's Com- 
panion. It is a story germ based on something that 
happened. 

Recently I talked with a man I had known slightly 
for a long time. An unpleasant man, always going out 
of lis way to say something nasty and sarcastic. While 
1 was listening to his jeers at things in general, he 
looked at me-—and I saw suddenly what made him 
that way. He was terribly shy; he was afraid of 
people. So he over-corrected. That could be the germ 
for a character story. 

You notice something or you read something, and 
the little trap in your mind goes ‘“‘click.’’ That is a 
story germ and you know it. It might not mean any- 
thing to anyone else but for you it has vitality, it 
is dynamic. This is the part of the story that cannot 
be manufactured. Its significance can be perceived 
only by the noetic or creative mind. All the taking 
thought in the world, done with your critical mind, 
won't create one real story germ. 


But immediately you begin to work with this 
germ the necessary teamwork between critical and 
creative departments begins. It is your critical mind, 
the one you ordinarily think of as your “intellect,” 
that must assay the germ idea. Write it down briefly. 
In a few words—not more than one hundred, prob- 
ably—what is the story? What about this idea that 
makes it sufficiently different and therefore interest- 
ing to justify your putting in a week or a month on 
it? The thing that makes this story worth writing 
may be something about the milieu, the locale and 
living conditions of the characters involved—many 
Western stories are of this kind. Or it may be that 
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in the basic idea there lies the possibility of a 
smashing “big scene.” A_ story of this kind was 
printed in Collier's several years ago. It involved a 
wife and her formidable old mother-in-law, who 
suspected the younger woman of having been un- 
faithful to her marriage vows. That was really she 
story, and its success had to stand or fall upon the 
writer's ability to make this big scene a Big Scene. 

Write your story idea out in a few words, study 
it for its story angle. Write more briefs, write plenty 
of them. No two will be alike. The idea will develop. 
Your creative mind likes to toss an idea about. Give 
it a chance to do this with this one before the story 
becomes so frozen that it won't stand twisting. 

Rapidly or gradually the element of conflict im- 
plicit in your idea will begin to crystallize. You will 
see what opposition is implied in it. You will begin 
to see a background of character, of motivation. The 
man trapped by the conveyor belt must be more than 
just a misty character with a name trying to save 
his life. What is the significance of his life? Why 
does he want to save it? Just wanting to remain 
alive isn't enough, to many people there aré times 
when that seems no reason at all. 

So you begin to speculate about him, about his 
present life, particularly about his previous history. 
Who is he, what critical experience has he had, why 
does this danger he is in mean something not just 
to him but to the rest of us? And the man who was 
always saying unpleasant things . . . how did he get 
that way? What kinds of people have made him or 
helped make him what he is? 

This is a kind of fertilizing process which most 
story germs must be subjected to. Treated so, brooded 
over, a time comes when they begin a rampant 
growth. Now, unless the story turns out to be one of 
those rare naturals which write themselves, begin to 
“pump up” scenes from the noetic. Put them down 
as they come. Don’t try to arrange them, just type 
down bits of scene and dialogue from any part of the 
story. You may think of an effective opening, then 
get an idea for the pay-off. Put these fragments down 
as they come. You can direct this pumping-up process 
a little. If you find you have enough material for the 
beginning of the story and a pretty good idea for the 
end, speculate on the middle. Just let your mind play 
with various ideas for connecting beginning and end. 
In this middle part will come most of the significant 
conflict—up to the big scene, the black moment, the 
pay-off. By turning on the power of “expectant at- 
tention,” you will probably get what you need. But 
if you don't, don’t consciously invent. The missing 
pieces are down there and they will come in time. 


Remember, keep your critical mind mostly on leash 
at this time. The functions of the two separate minds 
every writer uses are easy to understand. One is the 
creator. It digs up ideas and hands them over. Then 
the criitcal mind studies them, rejects, modifies, and 
eventually decides whether and where to use them. 
This pumping up process is largely noetic, and the 
less it is disturbed by critical back-seat driving the 
better. 

When parts of the story stop coming up, make a 
brief 1-2-3 outline. What happens? ‘What happens”’ 
in a story gives it bone and connective tissue. There 
should be a series of chronologically connected events 
—things happen or are done. These events form the 
timbering that leads from beginning to end of the 
structure of the story. They are the structure. 

Put them down simply, baldly. And in chrono- 
logical order. You may find later that you want to 
use a flash-back in writing the story but just now get 
down what happens in its proper time sequence. In 
this way you will be able to criticize the stuff the 
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“Don’t you think it’s about time you sold some- 
thing else—a story, perhaps?” 


story is made of, before you worry about how to 
present it. These problems are separate. 

Here is the bald, chronological outline of a love 
story that appeared in the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
February, 1946. The story was Elsie Lee's ‘Secretary 


to Mr. Bluebeard:”’ 


1—Heroine meets hero. 

2—He has the reputation of being hard to work 
for; she finds him so, but she manages him. 

3—A new girl comes on the scene. 

4—Heroine becomes uneasy; she sees that this girl 
is her rival. Other girl and hero apparently take 
to each other. 

5—Heroine thinks things through. She thinks of 
something she can do to defeat her rival. 

6—She tries it but it doesn’t work. 

7—She thinks things over and hits on another 
idea. 

8—She tries it out, apparently it boomerangs- 

9—But then heroine checks, finds it has worked. 


That doesn’t sound very glamorous, but it 7s sound. 
Things happen, things are done. This story will not 
be static, it won't bog down because it lacks story 
value. The glamour was there but it came in the final 
writing. 

After you have typed out this chronological out- 
line, type several others. Without your having thought 
much about any changes, you will find new twists 
and developments working themselves in. This is 
purely a noetic function. The creative mind is still 
shaping the thing up; each new outline will bring 
out third dimension, motivation, tension. 

At last, however, there comes a time when this 
mechanical part of taking dictation from your other 
self is finished. You'll know when. You'll feel that 
you have had enough. 

So you turn back to the critical part. The creative 
mind has given you its idea of a good story outline. 
But is it good? This new part of your work can be 
done while you are lying on the back of your neck, 
or in any other comfortable position. Close your eyes 
and visualize your way through your story scene by 
scene. Is each scene interesting, is there conflict in 
it, is it reasonable and sound? Would people act 
this way? Why would they? 

You may find that some of the answers to your 
“why’s”’ really boil down to plot necessity. Your story 
people must do these things because your idea of the 
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story—-your present idea—demands that they do them. 
Well, that kind of thing is out. They must do them 
because they would, in real life. 

So begin to recast the scene, many scenes if neces- 
sary. Remember the rule of sufficient cause. There 
must be a reason in the characters of your story 
people why it is inevitable that they would do just 
what you have them doing. If you had tried to write 
this story from this outline, a nasty taste would have 
come into your mouth, you would have hated to go on 
writing—and if you had just bulled your way through 
you would have had a banana special rather than a 
story when you finished. 

Characters and plot have an inescapable reciprocal 
action. They are related by a kind of synergy, and 
if this relation does not exist the way you now see 
the story, you must change the story. If your story 
is essentially one of plot, you must change one or 
more of the characters. You had the hero coming 
back to the girl after a long separation because he 
had been testing her, training her. But no young man 
in love would do that, and no girl would submit to 
it. Suppose he stays away because he forgets people 
when he no longer sees them. The girl realizes this, 
she knows that with him out of sight is out of mind. 
But he has other qualities she admires, he is fine 
and unselfish and all that, when you are with him— 
so she gets him back and makes up her mind to hang 
on to him till he has time really to grow the roots 
of love. Here you have changed motivation rather 
than “what happens.” 

You can do anything your plot requires if you do 
an honest job of character analysis and synthesis. The 
time to get this correlation between character and 
event is in the thinking-out process. The thinking 
through process. 


Go over your outline, visualize each scene, put 
your characters on the stage and make them rehearse, 
examine critically the effect. If there is a hole in the 
story now is the time to spot it. 

Another thing to check here: have you provided for 
sufficient introspection on the part of the view-point 
character? Some of the drama of a good story lies in 
the events themselves; the reader sees them happen- 
ing and is excited. But there is a lot more to pro- 
ducing desirable excitement than that. Excitement is 
a contagious thing. Unless your characters feel what 
they are experiencing, unless they sense their prob- 
lems, worry about them, plan how to solve them; 
unless they worry about things that threaten them, 
see them approaching, feel that they are frozen in 
their tracks, helpless; unless your heroine feels her 
little heart going pitty-pat—but for heavens sake, 
don’t you, the author, think about her in that way 
—unless your glamorous heroine hopes the hero loves 
her, comes to the conclusion that he doesn’t, tries to 
hate him, fails miserably, and does something about 
it, you haven’t a complete grasp on this part of your 
story. In your outline, indicate the places for reflec- 
tion, planning, emotional reaction, etc. 

You may find that a story is fairly complete but 
that it seems thin. Sometimes what it needs is extra 
characters, a rival for your heroine, a false friend, a 
staunch old retainer, her childhood nurse on whose 
bosom she can weep—or you may need a personified 
villain. 

But be sure you understand just what part each 
character plays. To check on this, determine what the 
story conflict is and who are the antagonists in it. 

Closely connected with the matter of story conflict 
is the kind of solution you have for it. What 7s the 
solution? What is done, what is thought, what is 
realized, at last? Would this solution be a solution in 
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real life? Or have you just sentimentalized an end- 
ing that couldn’t happen and that couldn't mean any- 
thing if it did? 

If you get a valid solution for your story during 
this time of preparation, you will be much more likely 
to write with enjoyment and with real mastery. If 
you are heading for a final soft spot in your story 
if your critical mind has allowed the noetic to in- 
¢ubate a sentimental conclusion—you will probably 
begin to feel it, though you may not perceive ‘t, as 
you write. So at this time of thinking over work out 
a solution that is dramatic, that rests on character 
and that has a real significance. 

When you're satisfied that your outline is sound 
and that your story is worth writing—don’'t write it 
yet. Put it away till tomorrow, then the first thing in 
the morning type out a new outline from memory. 
This may sound like rubbing it in, but if you will 
try it a few times you may make a remarkable dis- 
covery: the final, early-in-the-morning outline may 
and often does contain new elements that improve 
your story one hundred per cent. 

The process of “unconscious cerebration’’ has been 
working your story over while you slept. If you had 
written it from the next to the last outline, you would 
have discovered—perhaps after the story was out of 
your hands—these extra details that are so important. 
If you want outside evidence as to how this growing 
and thinking-out process works, read “Chips from a 
Dramatist’s Work-shop,”’ in the complete collection of 
Ibsen’s works. Often Ibsen’s real grip on his subiect, 
his perception of just what would make it dyramic 
and worth writing, came after many partial writings 
and synopses. It was the final synopsis that made the 
play. 

Sometimes a story thoroughly prepared goes wrong 
in the first draft. This doesn’t mean that the method 
is wrong, it just means that no method is rerfect. 
But the remedy is more of the same thing. Make an- 
other outline, go slow as you approach the place 
where the story bogged down. Begin to ask yourself 
questions. If anything is wrong with this story idea, 
what is it? Then lie back with vour eyes closed and 
listen. In ‘Men Who Have Walked With God,” 
published by Knopf in 1945, there is this quotation 
from Edward Carpenter. 

“If you inhibit thought (and persevere) you come 
at length to a region of consciousness below or be- 
hind thought and different from ordinary thought in 
its nature and character.” 

Mr. Carpenter goes on to apply this idea to the 
subject of mysticism but it applies just as definitely 
to all creative thinking. You shut off the surface mind 
and receive. Then you turn on the surface mind and 
criticize. Do as much of this team-work activity as 


(Continued on Page 9) 


WHEN I THINK 
By ELIZABETH WHITE 


It terrifies me when I think 

A little paper and some ink, 

A pen and twenty-six odd signs 

Are all I have to write my lines 
Immortal, and my hope of fame 

Must come from juggling with the same. 
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WHAT IS. 


“TEEN-AGE FICTION”? 


By BRYNA IVENS 


WHEN | told an agent, not 
long ago, that Seventeen was 
in the market for adventure 
stories, he raised his eyebrows 
“We'd like a good animal 
story once in a while, too.” | 
added. He started visibly. ‘In 
fact,” I summed up. “we'd 
like to see a much wider rangé 
of situation, background and 
plot than you've been sending 
us,” 

‘Tm amazed!" he said: 

So, apparently, are a lot otf 
people. I’ve had much_ the 
same startled 


BRYNA IVENS 


reaction from 
writers and from other agents. Apparently they'd 
been thinking of Seventeen fiction in very limited 
terms. As evidence, between sixty and seventy  per- 
cent of the stories submitted to us are concerned 
with a boy. a girl, and usually a Prom. Into the other 
thirty or forty percent are crowded all the rest of 
the world of adolescent problems, as well as all the 
wide world of problems that impinge on adolescence 
Some are crowded out altogether. 

It is true that teen-age fiction has its I:mitations, 
but they are limitations of approach rather than of 
theme. And it is precisely in those limitations of ap- 
proach that we find the answer to “what is ‘teen-age 
fiction’ ?” 

But before I go into further detail on that, let's 
push back the thematic horizons. ‘"Teen-age fiction” 
as we see it, is different from (although fart of) 
“fiction for teen-agers.’ Actually, the only honest 
answer to the question “What is fiction for teen- 
agers?"” would have to be: anything. Teen-agers are 
people, as varied in tastes and interests, intellectua! 
and emotional maturity, as any adult reading audience 
Their choice of fiction ranges from Marcel Proust 
to Mary Poppins, trom Conrad to comics. Many teen- 
agers, including Seventeen readers, read one or an- 
other of the adult fiction magazines regularly and 
respond to the variety of stories found in them on 
the basis of personal preference. 

In general, then, any theme is possible, if not suit- 
table material for teen-agers an! will engage the 
interest of a certain number. 

Now to the somewhat subtle approach that quali- 
fies ‘teen-age fiction.”’ Seventeen is addressed to girls 
(and boys) of high schocl age. It does not assume 
that its resders are concerned solely with their own 
problenis, their own experiences, with news-making 
by teen-agers, with high school projects, but it has 
elected this province of their interest, with its enor- 
mously absorbing appeal. as its own specialty. Trans- 
lated into terms of the fiction we carry, it means 
themes of “growing up” or situations naturally in- 
volving teen-agers on the level on which they are 
experienced. 

This business of ‘level’ is a little subtle. I visited 
a friend of mine who has a five-year-old son. The 
little boy said to me, “I’m going to eat you.’’ With 
conscious pride at my ability to play on his level, I 
said to him, “How? Fried or roasted ?’’ He looked at 
me in disgust and said, “But J was only fooling.” I 
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was quite chagrined—obviously I hadn't understood 
his level at all. 

In a way the same difficulty exists with the teen- 
age audience. It isn’t always easy for the adult writer 
to understand its “‘level.”” The exaggerations of ado- 
lescence, the intense emotional values placed on what 
later turn out to be trivial issues, seem comic to an 
adult. Or, if not comic, sentimental. A certain num- 
ber of stories are always being rejected on either of 
these scores. The outrageously precocious youngster 
of thirteen or fourteen can be hilarious material for 
adults. but holds no humor for herself or her con- 
temporaries. The tragic posturings of a sixteen-year- 
cld in her first love loss can be caricatured for older 
readers, but “teen-age fiction’” demands that her story 
be taken seriously, if not quite as seriously as she 
herself took it. 

The adolescent who is unpopular because she is 
shy and poorly dressed will wring tears from the 
eyes of any adult who remembers his own painful 
youth. But to over-sentimentalize the episode, to for- 
get the reality of cause and effect, isn’t “teen-age 
fiction.’ The teen-ager is still child enough, if nothing 
else, to encompass ruthlessness, candor, realism. Not 
that “teen-age fiction” must be starkly realistic, but 
at least find the happy medium between “The Inno- 
cent Voyage” and “Elsie Dinsmore.” 

A writer can’t condescend to the teen-age level, 
neither can he come to it trailing clouds of adult wis- 
dom. Character perception, descriptions, philosophy 
should be accurate, deft, telling, but never sovhisti- 
cated or satiric. Teen-agers are perfectly capable of 
all the former, but not of either of the latter. Be- 
sides. their battle cry is “Let me experience it my- 
self!’ and that is what “teen-age fiction’’ is dedicated 
to do. 

e 

Once the writer can breathe freely on this level, he 
can travel almost as far as his typing strength allows. 
It scems necessary to point out the obvious—that 
teen-agers, all over the world, live in cities, small 
communities, mill towns, farms; are poor or rich; 
have pleasant to unpleasant home environments. In 
other words, they do not conform to a stereotype any 
more than does any age group. Some of them may 
say “Jeepers,” be “hep to the jive,” get around only 
in jalopies, and date the “handsome captain of the 
football, basketball and track teams.” But a large pro- 
portion of them would be unrecognizable as adoles- 
cents if these were the only indicia, and all of them 
live lives compact with rich fiction material inde- 
pendent of these cliches. 

Adolescence is the fight for self-possession. Before 
the final victory is won, there may be innumerable 
skirmishes, defeats, strategic maneuvers and bitter 
conflicts. Involved in them may be parents, teachers, 
brothers and sisters, girl as well as boy friends, en- 
vironment, nature the high cost of living, and the 
self embattled against self. In addition to all these 
plot possibilities there are valid situations—less sub- 
jective ones--i: which teen-agers are involved as 
people rather than as adolescents. For instance, a teen- 
ager in a bu:ning building is in as much dramatic 
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langer as an octegenarian, even though her reactions, 
f well-characterized, will be somewhat different. 

Of course, the particular editorial requirements of 
Yeventeen impose certain restrictions on material. 
Since it is a service magazine, primarily addressed to 
‘irls, Cur stories must be suitable for such an audi- 
ence. But it is a slant not dissimilar to that of the 
women's service magazines and does not rule out 
brord themes or stories about boys in which girls 
would find some degree of interest. Sex must be 
handled, if at all, with extreme delicacy. 

That the cliche is a lazy way out is proved again 
by the fiction submitted to us. ‘Jeepers’ is the most 
baneful cliche of all. A good teen-age story must be 
accurate despite the “‘jeepers’’ scattered through it. 
Actually, we blue-pencil most of them out. But many 
a story shorn of them is as invalid a depiction of 
adolescence as the Gettysburg Address. “He was old 

he must have been thigty,’’ is ubiquitous, as is the 
school hero, Although every school girl may have 
a moment’s yearning for the football captain, she’s 
generally too practical to concentrate on him for long. 
There's only one captain to each team, one team to 
each school, and a great many girls—who, being as 
realistic as social opportunities allow, cast their 
sheen’s eyes where the casting is good. 

At the moment. anyway, the Prom too is treacle. 
Granted that a bid to a Prom would gladden any 
girl’s heart. it isn’t quite as important as some 
authors make it and is most important when it’s not 
received. Of course, it’s an obvious romantic device 
for “teen-age fiction.” Even though teen-age love 
stories are sticking their necks out if they end on a 
“lived happily ever after’’ note, with or without a 
mature conclusion, they certainly have their place 
and in Seventeen. But a writer aiming at the adult 
slick markets would be abashed to climax a love 
storv with the heroine tied to the railroad tracks and 
the hero rescuing her in the well-known nick. The 
Prom shows signs of becoming as banal a device. 

Equally threadbare, because it’s so particularly ap- 
pealing, is the Ugly Duckling theme—the “‘teen-age”’ 
version of the good old Cinderella story. Many girls 
suffer through the unattractive stages of adolescence 
with nanic. But the fictional treatment of the situa- 
tion, because of its repetition, demands ever fresher, 
more imaginative writing. The theme itself is ex- 
cellent but so over-handled that it can’t get by merely 
on its own merits any more. 

Runners-up in the ad nauseum sweepstakes are the 
step-mother story. the blind date surprise and the 
triangle story. with its teen-age menace who is in- 
variably blonde, glamorous and an unmitigated vixen. 

The only element of surprise in these listings may 
be that they are as common to the teen-age market as 
to any other. And it may be somewhat refreshing to 
writers to know that the teen-age fiction needs are 
no more esoteric than their rejections. Seventeen is 
eager for good stories, original and absorbing devel- 
opments, penetrating, vital and valid characteriza- 
tions-—on the “‘teen-age level.’’ 


Christian Thoughts, 1402 10th St., Altoona, Pa., a 
monthly edited by Jim Kurtz, is now in the market 
for short-short articles of inspirational nature, not 
exceeding 100 words, and short poems of 4 to 8 lines. 
No payment is made for manuscripts. A special 
young peoples’ issue will be published in June, with 
writers from 15 to 23 years old asked to contribute. 
Christian Thoughts is an interdenominational 
ligious publication. 
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Clever folks, these writers! When Groce & Walker 
Tompkins produced a best yeller, this is the wey 
they handled the publicity. (Grace, radio and co~- 
fessions; Walker, Western pulps.) 


The Time To Revise Is Before You Write 
(Continued from Page 7) 
possible before you write your first draft, but if you 
haven't done it well enough, go back to it when you 
get stuck. Shut off the wheels on the top floor, switch 
the power on down below—and wait till the thing 
you need—which in this case will be an understand- 
ing as to what was wrong with your story as first 
attempted—is sent up. Then size it up, do a little 
hand finishing, if necessary, and go back to writing. 

So there you have at least one way to prepare to 
write a story. You may want to modify it. If you 
have a photographic memory you may be able to do 
practically all of these things lying in the hammock 
or sitting in your easy chair. You may be able to 
visualize your way through your briefs and outlines 
with as much certainty as most of us feel with a 
written page before us. And you may switch from 
creative to critical so rapidly that you have a feeling 
of using just one process. 

But in your “wn way you should do as much of 
the shaping of your story as possible before you 
start writing the first draft. A story hastily conceived 
and rapidly written is either manna from heaven— 
or it is rubbish. According to the mathematics of 
probability it is more likely to be the latter. 


Soscol Wrangler, 249 Mission St., Santa Cruz, 
Calif., Tom McHugh, editor, requests that no more 
material be sent for the time being, as it is a month 
behind printing schedule. “Those manuscripts that 
we've accepted to date will eventually be taken up,” 
reports Mr. McHugh. 
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By EDITH POWELL WORTMAN 


| LIFE RAFT FOR STORIES 


IF I should be asked which 
I considered the most practical 
writing aid on my _ desk, | 
should enthusiastically point 
to a small, black, loose-leaf 
notebook. The outside leathe: 
cover is seven by nine inches 
which enables it to fit quite 
snugly between the bookends 
alongside my other reference 
books. There, at my _ finger 
tips, are suitable names for my 
characters, unusual _ settings, 
distinctive wearing apparel, 
interesting personalities, -color- 
ful interiors and furnishings, 
thumbrail sketches of flora and fauna, descriptions 
of pedigreed domestic animals and pets, names of 
exotic foods, wines and liquors, and countless other 
colorful sketches and ideas used by the writer of fic- 
tion. 

It is amazing how a character can be brought to 
life and a setting made realistically colorful through 
a few deft touches gleaned from this rich source of 
descriptive material. For instance, here in my noie- 
book are some descriptions of hats found in a news- 
paper display ad which might readily add a dash of 
charm to any fictional heroine: “Angelic with filmy 
veiling, prim in the Victorian mood, blooming with 
flowers . . . ” Under the coat and suit department 
we come upon such literary tidbits as “belted and 
swashbuckling, tunic style, checked reefer . . . ’’ And 
if your heroine is going out for the evening, flick 
to the pages on evening gowns and instantly she is 
whisked into a ‘‘turquoise crepe embroidered in 
crystal and silver . . . ’’ Flick a few more pages and 
her hair is “smoothed back into a glistening chignon.” 

This notebook is never completed. It keeps grow- 
ing and expanding daily, becoming increasingly more 
valuable. My method of accumulating data and ideas 
is simple. I have acquired the habit of reading with 
a pencil in my hand and of keeping my mind alert 
for these stray elements of story embellishments. 
When I spy something suitable for notebook material 
in newspapers and other publications which can be 
clipped, I check it immediately. I also put a check 
mark in the upper right hand corner of the page and 
one on the front cover. Later, when the family is 
through with them, I gather up these marked pub- 
lications, clip the checked items, and either paste or 
copy them into their proper sections of my notebook. 
Besides the publications which can be clipped, there 
are many other sources of ideas such as speech, radio, 
books, and personal contacts, if a writer will but keep 
a scratch pad and pencil handy at all times. 

There are gold mines of ideas for wearing apparel 
and household furnishing in newspaper ads, and the 
modern housekeeping magazines will make any writer 
of fiction go in for domestic settings in an orgy of 
brilliant colorings. Wearing apparel in my notebook 
is grouped into feminine and masculine sections, with 
the predominant feminine reclassified under such 
headings as hats, furs, gowns, accessories etc., sup- 
plemented by long lists of fabrics and oddities in 
colors and shades. Ideas on hair-dos, skin tints and 
textures can be culled from beauty parlor ads and 
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Edith Powell Wortman 


magazine articles on beauty hints. Flower suggestions 
and garden scenes can be found in any household or 
gardening magazine, and just a touch of floral back- 
ground, such as scents and colors, can add much of 
life and realism to an otherwise drab scene. 

I started my nucleus of synonyms for “said” from 
a writers’ magazine several years ago but have con- 
stantly added to it. These, too, are classified into the 
headings of Imitative Sound (gurgled, blustered, 
gushed), Revealing Traits or Emotions (gloated, 
flattered), Anger (bellowed, stormed, swore), and 
many others. A note of warning may not be amiss 
here; these synonyms should be used sparing]? as 
the simple use of the word “said” is often quite 
adequate. 

Names for characters are gleaned from mailing 
lists, telephone directories, names in the news. per- 
sonal contacts or any available list of names. These 
are selected with discretion then classified into such 
groups as Plain American, unusual, humorous or ec- 
centric, with separate lists for surnames and_ first 
names, both feminine and masculine. Names with 
various nationalistic flavors are also classified. First 
names and surnames are then juggled till the right- 
flavored combination is achieved. With long lists to 
choose from it is not difficult to select a name which 
will fit the personality of a character to perfection. 

High class restaurant menus are excellent sources 
for exotic foods, and as the family cook book can 
serve very nicely for the home-flavored variety, I 
enter only the unusual foods, letting the cook book 
serve as a supplement. Names of wines, liquors and 
cocktails can be had for the asking by writing any 
liquor advertiser for his free recipe booklet. 

Of course, the idea of a notebook is an old storv 
to writers, but the inspiration, time, and effort to put 
that idea into practical use is sometimes hampered by 
lack of a clear-cut, simple method. If the above shall 
in any way inspire a floundering writer to begin 
building for himself a notebook raft of these drift- 
ing, literary fragments, I shall not feel too badly for 
having thrown him a line. 


Say “Howdy” to Jimmy J. Fend, 
Who hasn’t an editor friend. 
His stories are swell, 

But he never does sell... 

His heroes all die in the end. 


The Author & Journalist 
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By JANET DORAN 


| | DON'T HOARD 


REMEMBER the Biblical parable of the son who 
hid his talent under a bushel, bringing it to his 
father, when his brothers had done things with theirs, 
only to discover that his hidden hoard had seemingly 
shriveled in its retirement? That same truth applies 
to ideas—writing ideas. 

Aside from the fact that the better half of such 
ideas will become obsolete, ‘‘dated,”” and of no value, 
through circumstances of time, and events, the more 
important fact is that writing talent is one priceless 
treasure that grows, mushroom-fashion, with spend- 
ing. And the tiniest acorn, so often becomes the 
mighty oak, even the mighty forest of oaks! 

Some years ago, when the game was new, and | 
had much responsibility 4nd urgent need for money, 
i had a (then) topflight agent, in the late Jean Wick 
(Abdullah). Daily we disagreed over this policy of 
mine, her philosophy being the now familiar one of 
scarcity breeding high demand and higher rates, mine 
being, write it now, sell it for whatever tariff they 
can afford to pay. Look forward, always, never back- 
ward. Look up to the heights. 

Examining the record, we find the book, ‘Together 
Again,” that was “too good to throw away” on .« 
small publisher, just struggling to gain a foothold 
in a high-geared, hard-boiled * publishing world. ‘'To- 
gether Again’’ was magazine serial timber; it was 
slick stuff. So was “Mixed Marriage,” and ‘Gilded 
Lily.” Yet all three went to my contemporary ‘“‘little- 
shot’’ publisher, each was spotted by Hollywood talent 
scouts, bought up, made into movies. And from Henry 
LaCossitt, then editor-in-chief of Collier's, came this 
letter March 29th, 1943: “I have read with interest 
that your book, ‘ ‘Mixed Marriage’ appeared recently, 
and I have been wondering if you have any ideas 
for magazine fiction. . . . Won’t you or your agent 
please get in touch with me? I'd like very much to 
discuss this matter with one of you. Sincerely, Henry 
LaCositt.”’ 

“Mixed Marriage” was reviewed by Lisle Bell, in 
the April 11, 1943, New York Herald Tribune Book 
Supplement. Had I “hoarded” the idea for young 
hearts of mixed religions marrying for love, scorn- 
ing ‘‘smalltime’’ publication, my idea would still be 
collecting mold under a bushel of national apathy! 


Taking smaller stuff than books, since most of us 
begin to climb by learning to creep, then fashioning 
a ladder to climb on out of small timber, let’s look 
further to the bread 'n’ butter publications. 

In March of 1942, I sold a short story to David 
C. Cook’s Young People’s Weekly, ‘The Story’s The 
Thing,” based on Freedom of The Press, using lines 
from Statue of Liberty, “Send These The Homeless, 
Tempest Tos't to Me, I Lift My Light Beside The 
Golden Door.’ It was published March 29th, 1942, 
and Florence Palmer, editor, wrote March 11, 1942: 
“Here are 6 copies of YPW containing your story, 
“The Story’s The Thing.” We think it’s a pretty swell 
story—zips right along, no loopholes, carries convic- 
tion all the way through. If you'd like to give us 
another Marty-the-reporter story, I’d like very much 
to see it.” 

I gave them so many stories from then on that I 
kept out of debt, paid for supplies, loaned money 
to arty writers scorning such lowly means, and still 
count David Cook one of the really swell publishers 
I've worked for in a not too swell profession. 

I wrote a garden love story for a pulp editor, long 
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a personal friend. She banged it onto their top weekly 
radio spot, and in four days time I had seventeen 
offers for script writing, three with option checks 
and contract enclosed! Yet two agents cried wooee: 
to such wholesale throwing-away of stuff I should 
keep for ‘better markets.” 

I wonder now what is meant by ‘better markets.” 
Aren't the people who read our stuff (or listen to it) 
our market? Since when is something we think, “too 
good for them?” 

I did advertising features for Jim McCauley, edi‘or 
of United Roofer magazine; also a regular feature 
for the Milk Salesman, A. D. Walter in charge of 
advertising. Each brought me many requests to do 
something “breezy, humorous—along their lires” for 
topflight secular publications! 


I have written and sold more church magaz're 
and youth magazine, paper, weekly, and anthology, 
than probably any other writer for national publica- 
tions. Yet I've never yet felt 1 was “wasting my 
material.’”’ If a President has to be a schoolboy in a 
ragged coat in a country one-room, all-grades school : 
or an ex-World-War Legionnaire, plowing by mule 
in the rain, who am I to say I am too good to write 
for such future American great figures ? 

You might be pleasantly surprised at the clippings 
great men keep, tattered, yellow, worn. in wallets. 
Writing—something they read, loved, clipped—and 
then used for their star to steer by! 

The head of one of our greatest New England 
universities stopped before a framed clipping on my 
study walls to read Maurice Smiley’s ‘To A Boy.” 
He then confessed, “I lived by that verse: it took 
me to the top, Doran.” Did you ever hear of Maurice 
Smiley? No? He publishes in newspapers, in ‘‘Little”’ 
magazines, in youth papers! James Whitcomb Riley 
and Kipling together can’t top his stuff. And I've 
a complete file of both late great poets! 

The ideas you have are imperishable, to be sure. 
They are of value as advertising, proving your ability, 
only when you've put them in print. And if you 
scorn such modest means, shouldn’t they likewise 
scorn you, who are unsung, and unpublicized ? 

If it’s worth thinking up, it’s worth setting down 
on paper. Then refining, polishing, and sending 
right out. To small-timers, first. Help the small-time 
publisher become big-time, and you help yourself to 
your heritage of that niche in the hall of fame. No 
matter how wonderful your stuff is, it’s a lost art 
until you get it in print before your constituents— 
the public reading and buying you. 

Kipling’s best stuff was sold to penny newspapers 
for mere ale-money! Thoreau sold all his first essays 
to a Boston daily! And Louisa May Alcott and Henry 
Longfellow, likewise. 

I first heard of two writing people—John and 
Margaret Bartlett—through verse and essays they sold 
to the old Boston Transcript. Had they hoarded, 
would we have Author & Journalist today? Had Janet 
Doran felt her stuff too good for lowly small-time 
publishing, would you care what she has done now? 

Don’t hoard! Write, improve, sell, publish, but 
don’t hoard! Almost any other manufactured product 
in America today pays fabulous sums to get you, the 
public, to read, notice, try out his product! Yet, you 
will be paid—modest sums to be sure—but paid 
for your best advertising. It’s for free, plus. 
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LITERARY WORKERS —PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
JUNE, 1947 


The Handy Market List offers, in brief, convenient form, the information of importance to writers concerning 


periodical markets. Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this quarterly list accurate and up-to-date; it is appreciated a 
when readers call our attention to errors or omissions. The magazines are grouped under classifications designed to ti 
assist the writer in locating the markets for specific types of material. A few abbreviations are employed. M-20 means B 
monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2-M, twice monthly; W, weekly; Q, quarterly. Figures indicate preferred word limits. ‘‘Acc.’’ 

indicates payment on acceptance or shortly after; “‘Pub.”’ indicates payment shortly before or after publication. When 1( 
specific word rates are not given, ‘‘first-class rates’’ indicates a general average around 5 cents a word or better; ‘good a 
rates,” around 1 cent a word; “‘fair rates,” around % cent a word. The parenthetical statement following title of a 
magazine indicates the banner or name of publishing house; “‘S. & S.”’ stands for Street & Smith. ‘‘Macfadden’’ for Ir 
Macfadden Publishing Co., etc. The notation ‘‘Slow’’ or ‘‘Unsatisfactory”’ is a warning that delays or non-payment for 

=, —_ pawn aneaes by contributors. It should be Obvious that The Author & Journalist can assume no respon- 4 
sibility for the periodicals here listed, but merely publishes the available information for the guidance of readers. Sub- : 

mitted manuscripts should always be accompanied by return postage—preferably by stamped, addressed return envelopes gl 
—and copies should be retained as insurance against loss. er 

er 
A—GENERAL LIST 
2000; novelettes 10,000-20,000; serials 50,000-60,000; book-length " 
STANDARD PERIODICALS—A 7 novels, non-fiction features. Articles of cosmopolitan interest ibe 
000-3000. Arthur Gordon. First-class rates, Acc. 
Desert Magazine, The, Fl Centro, Calif. (M-25) Mlustrated 
(W-15) Articles on feature articles from the desert Southwest on travel, nature, 
erse; occasional cartoons. Rev.- John La Farge, stocker Randal anc 
$25 per 1700 word article (ahout 1%c), Acc. (Catholic.) Randall Henderson, 2c and up, prose. 
1 Ave., New York, (M) Digest and Review, 686 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Second 
pee ories to A Articles handled on assignment. Query serial rights on articles on@ politics, national defense, science, 
Alexander Gardiner. High rates, Acc. psychology, self-help, vocational guidance. Authentic, sparkling . 
American Magazine, The, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New York No poetry, fiction, photos. Credit to author and magazine; also Fe 
Short stories 4500; short shorts 1000-1500 free copies of issue containing digest. F. L. Nelson. 1c-2c. et 
storiettes, v 
striate, 750, SOO; Articles ually “Eagle Lander, The, 212 West Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee 
First class rates. Acc. 3. (M) Personality susiches on prominent or interesting — po 
‘ : members, articles on cities or sections of the country with LY 
American Mercury, The, 570 Lexington Ave., New York sume Eagle color, 1200- 1500. Robert W. Hansen. 3c, photos 
22. (M-25) Political, foreign affairs, art, medicine, science, mu- $5. Vuh. W 
veree. Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-20) Arti gr 
A ol SE. ath S York Pong ge cartoons; mystery ‘fiction. Coles Phillips. $100 to 
merican Scholar, The, 44t t., New York 17. (Q-75) to $500, Acc. 
“ot Substantial general in clear Esquire (Esquire-Coronet), 366 Madison Ave., New York 
and unpedantic language.’’ 3000- ; verse; iram aydn. ; iew- 
$50: verse, $10-£25: Acc. (M 50) Sophisticated unsentimental articles; masculine view- est 
point; essays, sketches, short stories, especially action, 2000; ! 
or 2 ustrated articles dealin wit weden, quality and len Needs satire. Acc. st 
relations hetween Sweden and U. S.. or of cor 
very body’s Digest, (W. J. Smith, Inc.) 420 Lexington 2c 
Americans of Swedish stock. 1000-2000, Lillian FE. Carlson. Ave.. New York 17. (M-25) World events, politics. business, 
2c. photos $3, Acc. mer unique and human interest stories, humor, etc. 
Argosy (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) fillers. 80% digest, 20% mew material. Wm. H._ Kofoed, tio 
Short stories of colorful. adventureful, dramatic living, to Edit. Dir.; Theodore Irwin, Ed.; Madalynne Reuter, Mng. Ed. Bli 
ae: novelettes, 8000-9000; complete short novels, 15-16,00( Good rates, Acc. I 
‘Fa Cartoons. Henry Steeger, Ed.; Everywhere, 206 FE. 86th St., New York 28. (M) Covers 
wy the entire tield of travel with articles under 3000. Demand ma 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. (M-50) Essays, heavy for shorts and good travel pictures. Will use color Go 
soa interest articles, sketches, short stories, verse; unusual pictures as well as black and white. No fiction or verse. 
high wuterary standard. Edward Weeks. Homer H. Shannon, 2c, Acc 
: Extension (The National Catholic Monthly), 360 N. Michigan at 
Beaver, The. Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg, Canada. (Q-25) Ave., Chicago 1. (M-30) Short stories, 2000-6000; romance, “pi 
Articles on travel, exploration, trade, anthropology, natural adventure, detective, humorous; six installment serials, 5000; bla 
history in the Canadian North, up to 2500, illustrations essen- short-shorts; articles; cartoons. Eileen O’Hayer. Good _ 
tial. Clifford P. Wilson. l%4e, Pub. rates. a 
Boots, The Airborne Quarterly, 11 Ravine St., Birmingham, Far East, The, St. Columbans, Milton, Mass. (M-10) Cath- cle: 
Mich. {2 a to 2000, not necessarily about the war, but olic mission magazine; buys short (1590-1800) stories with to. 
— ve = a interest to former airborne men; gliders wholesome plots; short-short stories, to 600; authentic travel Ver 
and parachute articles about any phase of airborne, ete. ; also and human-interest articles and photos on China, Philippines, 
stories of veteran opportunities and related subjects. Car- Burma, Korea, Japan, etc.; good poetry. Stories, $30, Acc. _P 
toons, fillers. Justin P. Buckeridge. Up to 2c, Pub. and Acc. (Send 10c for sample copy.) Col 
Canadian Geographical Journal, 49 Metcalfe St., Ottawa F i aden = ity 2 as 
; > St. a, oreign Service, Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City 2, Mo. tea 
Illustrated geographical articles 1000-5000 During. current paper shortage offers limited market for ste, 
,0rdon . allyn. le up, Acc é dramatized factual military service stories in the now, 1t can hea! 
Christian Science Monitor, The, 1 Norway St., Boston 15. be told category ; articles on subjects pertinent to interest arti 
(D-5) Articles, essays, for editorial and department pages, up of overseas veterans; filler features, 400-500, dealing with P 
to 800; forum to 1200; editorials to 800; poems. Acc. or Pub successful readjustment ideas developed by returned veterans; tae 
Collier’s, (Crowell), 250 Park Ave., New York 17. (W-10)  2necdotes, 100-300, dealing with amusing overseas euperien. eric 
Short stories, 1250 up; serials up to 64,000; novels and ar- God and articies, P 
ticles on popular questions of the day 3500; fillers; cartoons; arney Yanotsky. Good rates, <\cc. : ‘ Te 
verse only rarely. First class rates, Acc. Fortune, 350 5th Ave., New York 1. (M-$1) Articles with oat 
Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) (Knights Some source material pur aint 
of Columbus) Articles of general Catholic interest, 2500-3500; WER, 
essays; verse. John Donahue. Ic to 3c, Acc. 47, The Magazine of the Year, Associated Magazines Con 
ors 8 W. 45th ‘ew York (1-35) Editori 
428 4th Ave New York 16. (M-40) Political, tributor Inc., 68 W. 45th St., New York 19. (M-35) Editorial 
economic, sociological, religious, literary articles of high qual- material ‘:rgely provided by writer-artist stockholders, | but (M- 
3 does buy outside short articles, 2500, and_ short Stories “‘in- and 
ity, 4000-6000. Book reviews. Short stories, 2500-4000. Verse, tellectually amusing irresting, or stimulating,’’ 2500-3000; and 
any length. Elliot FE. Cohen. $150 base rate for articles, Acc. essays, 1000-2500. Cartoons; photos; verse. Jerome Ellison, rate 
Coronet, (Esquire, Inc.) 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Fad. Pub.: William Laes, a Ed.; Lawrence Lee, . Literary Ri 
1-25) Articles on events, organizations and personalities of Ed. 10c, Acc. lishe 
general interest, up to 2500; story-telling photos. Oscar Dys- re 7 I A N York. (M-25) Li : 7 
tel. $300 per story or article. Fillers, 400 words or less, 10c. t 0, 767 Lexington Ave. Cw FOr itera Re 
icated articles and short pieces about theatres, films, the arts Poe 
366 Madison Ave., New York, Acc. and people (nothing press-agentry) 1500-1800, fillers of same Over 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, (ITearst) 959 8th Ave., New York 19. character as articles; short stories; cartoons. Arthur George A 
(M-35) Outstanding short stories 4000-6000; short shorts 1000- Brest. 2c up, on or before Pub. ] ;' 
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Harper’s Magazine, 49 KE. 33rd St., New York 16. (M-40) 
limely articles for intelligent readers; short stories; essays; 
fillers; verse Frederick Lewis Allen. Acc. 

Holiday (Curtis Publishing Co.), Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5. (M-50) Quality articles, well-illustrated, on things- 
to-do and places-to-go, to 3500. Ted Patrick. First class rates, 
Acc. 

Journal of Living, 1819 Broadway, New York 23. (M-25) In 
spirational, philosophic and practical advice articles on_longev- 
ity, nutrition, health, personal problems. Leonard M. Leonard, 
Ed.; Frances Goodnight, Features Ed. Excellent rates. 

Judy’s, Judy Blidg.. 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16. (M-25) 
Current interest articles 800-1200 (no rewrites of encyclopedia 
1 texthook); short stories, 800-1600. Will Judy. 1%c, Ace. 


Kiwanis Magazine, The, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M) Articles on national affairs and community problems, 
1000-1800. Felix B. Streyckmans, Mng. Ed. $35 for 1000 words; 
$50 for those 1500-1800. Pub. 


Liberty, 37 W. 57th St.. New York 19. (Bi-W-10) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short stories, youthful appeal, !000-5000 
timely human-interest articles; verse; fillers; cartoons, David 
Brown. First-class rates, Acc. 


MacLean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. (Semi-M 
10) Short stories, love, romance, sea, mystery, industrial, war, 
adventure, outdoor, up to 5500. Illustrated articles of Can- 
adian interest, including medical articles; cartoons. W. A. 
Irwin, Ed. 4c up, Acc. 

Magazine Antiques, The, 40 E, 49th St., New York. (M-50) 
Authoritative articles representing new discovery, or a new 
point of view, or a new g@pinion, regarding some aspect of 
glass, china, metalware, furniture, etc., 1000-2500. Jokes; fill- 
ers; essays, news items; photos. Alice Winchester. 1%c, Pub.; 
exclusive photos, paid for at cost. 

Mainstream, 832 Broadway, New York 3 (Q). Seeks contri 
hutions from all writers with a democratic approach to the 
problems of American life today. Has a basic Marxist editorial 
viewpoint. Samuel Sillen. $10 a page for prose (approx. 500 
words): $20 a page of poetry. 

Marine Corps Gazette, The, Marine Corps Schools, Box_ 106, 
Quantico, Va. (M-30) Professional, military, and Marine Corps 
subjects, 1000 ta 5000 illustrated, with emphasis on amphib- 
ious warfare; fillers. Major Houston Stiff, U.S "M.C. 3c, Pub. 

Menorah Journal, The, 63 5th Ave., New York. (Q-$1.50) 
Jewish short stor.es, sketches, one-act plays, essays, poetry 
Henry Hurwitz. Je up. Vub 

Montreal Standard, The, Muntreal, P. Q., Canada. (W-10) 
Features of Canadian interest, short stories, 1000-3000, novel- 
ettes, about 35,000. A. G. Gilbert. 2c up, Ace. 


Nation, The, 20 Vesey 5: ,New York 7. (W-15) Articles on 


politics, literature, econon .¢s up to 2400. Freda Kirchwey. 
1%c, Pub. 

National Geographi. Magazine, 16th and M Sts., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. ¢ M650) Official journal National Geo- 


graphic Society. Artivies on nant and geographic subjects up 
to 7500; photographs (illert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 

National Jewish Monthiy, The, 1003 K St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (M-15) Short sturies, articles, essays, Jewish inter- 
est. 1000-3000. Edwari) k Grusd. le to 2c, Pub. 

National Police Gazette, 1560 Broadway, New York 19. Fact- 
ual police stories, sports stories, to 1500; personailty pieces on 
sports figures; short Washington items. Harold H. Roswell. 
2c up, Pub. 

New Republic, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (W-15) Gen- 
eral articles, 1500-2500, dealing with economics, sociology, na- 
tional and international affairs. Henry Wallace, Ed., Bruce 
Bliven, Michael Straight, heads of editorial board. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18. (W-15) 
Short stories and humor 400 to 2000; factual and biographical 
material up to 2500; cartoons, cartoon ideas; light verse 
Good rates, Acc. 


Pacific Pathways, 1114 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14. (M-35) 
Factual descriptive articles of scenic and a points of 
interest in the Western states, 1000-1250. Jam A. 

Sc. Color transparencies (not less than 3i4x4%"), $15- $25; 
black and white 8x10 glossies, $3-$5. 

Pageant (Hillman Periodicals), 535 Sth Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Pocket-size magazine using only original material, arti- 
cles, photographic features, Articles on any subject of interest 
to a mass circulation periodical, to 3 Many short fillers. 
Vernon Pope. 

PEN (Public Employee’s News), P. O. Box 2451, Denver 1, 
Colo. (M) Articles, 500-1500; short stories and vignettes, 500 

500; verse fill rs} all material particularly interesting to 
teachers, federal and public workers—out-of-doors, love, domes- 
tic, rural, juvenile, meee, scientific, fashion, education, 
health, sports; cartoons, $5-$1 A. H. Lindsay. 5c, fiction and 
articles; $2-$10 verse; up to $f0 photos, Acc. 

People & Places, 3333 N. Racine St., Chicago 13. Short, hu- 
man-interest, people-and-places articles, 80% pictorial. Fred- 
erick O. Schubert. 1c, photos, $5, Acc. 

Practical Knowledge Monthly, 1139 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

(M-10) Practical applied psychology, popular mechanics, 


Sat. help, vocational -articles, 1000, all written for men who are 
ambitious to get ahead. V. Peter Ferrara. Approx. 2c, photos 
$2-$3, Acc 


Railroad Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Technically accurate railroad material. Fact articles 
and photo stories. Query editor beforehand stating subject 
and qualifications for handling. Henry B. Comstock. Good 
rates, Acc. (Overstocked with poetry and fillers.) 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. (M-25) Digests of pub- 
lished articles; occasionally original articles. Good rates, Acc. 

Reader’s Scope, 114 E, 32nd St., New York 16. (M-25) 
Vocket-size magazine using reprints and original material. 
Open market for self-help, and anti-Fascist, post-war, foreign 
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affairs, etc., articles; profiles of interesting people, 1200-1500, 
with occasional article to 3000; fillers. E. A. Pillar. 

Redbook (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Short stories, serials, complete novels, novelettes, feature ar- 
ticles. Edwin Balmer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Rotarian, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. (M-25) Au 
thoritative articles on business and industry, social and eco- 
nomic problems, travel sketches, humor, essays, 1500-2000. 
Little fiction used. Leland D. Case. First-class rates, Acc. 

Salute, 19 Park Pl., New York 7. (M-25) Articles on current 
national problems; fiction, especially good love stories, and 
humor to 3000; cartoons and cartoon ideas. nn Gilpin, 
Mng. Kd. 5-10c, Ace. 

Saturday Evening Post, The, (Curtis) Independence Sa. » Phil 
adelphia 5 (W-10) Articles on ae topics 1000-4000; short 
stories 2500-5000; novelettes, 12,000-20,000; serials 40,000 to 
60,000; lyric and humorous verse; skits, cartoons, non-fiction 


fillers, to 500. Ben Hibbs. First-class rates, Acc. (Reports 
within a week.) (Query on articles.) 
y Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., New York 


Sat 
i9, (W-15) Articles, essays, verse, fact- -items, on literature; 
cartoons. Norman Cousins. 

Sea Power, 76 9th Ave., New York. Tublished by Navy 
League of U. S. (Q-25) Articles to 2500 on all aspects of all 
navies and the merchant marine; aviation; also first person 
stories of war adventures at sea. Roger Kafka. 2c, Pub. 
Query. 

Smart Traveler, 90 West St., New York 6. (M-25) Factual, 
accurate travel articles; photos; cartoons; cover ideas. Harry 
J. Price. 2c; photos, $2, Pub, (Query.) 

South, the Magazine of Travel to the South, Hibernia Bldg., 
New Orleans 12. (M-25) Articles, 2000; fiction, 2500; short 
featurettes, 500, directed to people interested in travel, from 
writers familiar with the fascinating South of our own country 
and the Latin Americas. L. Franseen. 1%c; photos to $5; 
cartoons with travel twist, $5, Pub. 

St. Anthony Messenger, (Franciscan Fathers) 1615 Republic 
St., Cimeinnati 10. (M-25) Catholic family magazine. Human- 
interest features on prominent Catholic achievements and 
individuals; articles on current events, especially when hav- 
ing Catholic significance, 2000-2500, short stories on modern 
themes slanted for mature audiences, 2000-2500. Extra pay- 
ment for photos retained. Occasional poetry on inspirational, 
ca ag and nature themes. Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M. 3c 
up cc, 

Success Today, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Q) Articles 
stressing principles of success; actual success stories of living 
people, singly or grouped. Douglas Lurton, Ed.; Donald Cooley, 
Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (W-magazine 
section of 24 newspapers). Romance, mystery, adventure, hu- 
morous short stories, 1200- ; short articles on popular sci- 
ence, interesting personalities, sports, news subjects making 
for a better America, to 1500-2500; interesting non-war shorts, 


500-1000; fillers, cartoons, short animal material; appealing 
animal photos. William I. Nichols. 
Times Magazine, The, Times Sq., New York 18. Articles, 


1500-2500, and verse based on the news, topics relating to 
sports, nature, science, education, the world of_ fashion and 
of women’s interest. Lester Markel, Sunday Ed. $150-$200 
tor tuil-size article. 

Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St., New York 17. (M-35) Forward- 
looking and unbiased articles of general interest; world affairs, 
economics, science, education, literature and the arts together 
with exceptional fiction, verse, and book reviews. Eileen J. 
Garrett. $125 up, Acc. 

Toronto Star Weekly, The, 80 King St., W., Toronto, Pao 
ada. (W-10) Feature articles, Canadian appeal, to 2000. Nov- 
els, 40,000-45,000; and serials, 18-20,000; short stories, 300- 
4500; love- adventure, romantic, western, mystery, detective, etc. ; 
photos; cartoons. Jeannette F. Finch, Article Ed.; Gwen 
Cowley, Fict. Ed. 3c up, Acc. 

Town and Country. 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) 
Satirical, topical shcrt stories, articles, essays, on unusual sul» 
jects, not addressed to a purely feminine public. Harry Bull. 
Varying rates, Acc. 

Trailways Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. (Q) 
Description of places and things of interest to traveler and 
vacationer within limits of U. S. with photos. H. M. Collier. 
$50 per article, Acc. 


True, The Man’s Magazine (Fawcett Pub., Inc.), 67 W. 44th 
st., New York 18. True stories of interest to men. 2000 up 
average 5000-6000. Two-column fillers, 500-1000. One novel 
length (25,000) each issue. Bill Williams. High rates. Acc. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Charlottesville, 
Va. (Q-75) Exceptional literary, scientific, political, essays 
3000-7000; short stories and verse of high standard. Charlotte 
Kohler, Ed. Good rates, Pub. 

Westways, 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
M-20) Articles 300-1200, photos of out-of-doors, natural sci- 
ence, history, etc., on Calif., Ariz., Utah, Nevada, New _———- 
and So. Colorado. Verse. Phil Townsend Hanna. 3%c, Acc. 

Whisper, (Harrison Pubs.) 340 W. 57th St., Pee "Youk. 
(Bi-M-15) Exposé articles and startling news features, heav- 
ily illustrated. Edythe Farrell. 2%c; photos $5, Acc. 

Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven 7, Conn. (Q-$1) Articles 
ou current political, literary, scientific, art subjects 5000-6000. 
Ilelen MacAfee, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. (M-25) Robb Sagendorph. Short fiction, 
articles, 1500; verse, 8 lines; fillers, cartoons, photos. 
Yankee trading instinct appeal. 1c-2c; 3c-5c, verse. 

Your Life, The Popular Guide to Desirable Living, 227 EF. 
44th St., New York on. (M-25) Inspirational, helpful articles 


on living. 1200-2500; quizzes; brief games; fillers. Douglas 
Lurton. First-class rates, Acc. 

Your Personality, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Twice a 
year.) Helpful articles on all phases of personality, 700-2500. 


Good rates, 
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Alaska Life Magazine, 708 American Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Articles, short stories, on Alaska or of particular interest to 
Alaskans, 1500-4000; verse, 4-40 lines. Bob Callan. Ye, Pub. 

Al-ance, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. (M) Literary and 
cultural material of North "American life and thought directed 
to Latin America. Frances R. Grant. 

American Hi » The, 48 W. 48th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on Jewish affairs, short stories, Jewish background, 
American scene 1200-1500. Florence Lindemann. “%c up, shortly 
after Pub. 

American Life, 3210 N. Dayton St., Chicago 13. (M) Articles 
on American life. At present overstocked. John G. Finch 
%4c-2c, Acc. Releases no rights, but pays to author 50% ot 
money received for reprints. 

Best Stories, 1745 Broadway, New York 19. (M-25) Short 
stories of general appeal and literary merit to 5000; short- 
shorts. New authors encouraged. LL. V. Tolces. Payment ac- 
cording to merit. (First serial rights.) 

California Highway Patrolman, The, Box 551, Sacramento, 
Calif. (M)_ Safety articles; school or city safety drives; 500- 
2500. W. Howard Jackson. © Ic, Acc. 

Canadian Forum, The, 16 Huntley St., Toronto 5, Can 
(M-25) short stones to 1500 words reflecting current Canadian 
social scene; articles and essays, 1800. Poems of high literary 
quality. Alan Creighton, Asst. Ed. $5 a story, Pub.; poems and 
articles in subscriptions. 

Canadian ational Magazine, 335 McGill St., Montreal 
Canada. (M- ty Articles bearing on Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ activities and railway problems, to 1500. C. W. Higgins, 
Mng. Ed. Acc. 

Chicago Jewish Forum, 82 Washington St., Chicago (Q-$1.25) 
Articles and short stories, 4000-6000; and poetry, Jewish sul- 
and minority problems only. Benjamin Weintroul. '%c, 
Acc, 

Christian Century, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-15) 
Articles on religious, international affairs, and social welfare 
topics, 2000; verse. Chas. Clayton Morrison. Ic, Pub. 

Commvn Ground, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18.  (Q-50) 
Articles, tiction, and poetry on the racial-cultural situation 
and folk materials in America, 1500-3000. Margaret Anderson, 
Ed. $5 printed page. 

Commonweal, The, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (W-i5) In- 
dependent Catholic review. Timely articles on literature, arts, 
public affairs, up to 2500; verse up to 16 lines. Philip Burn- 
ham. Edw. Skillin, Jr. %c, verse 40c line, Pub. 

Cue Magazine, 6 E. 39th St., New York. Entirely staff- 
written. Buys no outside contributions. Jesse Zunser, Ex. Ed. 

Current History, 2030 Upland Way, Philadelphia 31. (M-25) 
Historical news, world affairs, diplomacy, strategy; important 
U. S. events; important documents. D. G. mond. Ic, Pub. 

Flying Age Traveler (Harry Hayden Pubs.), 545 Sth Ave., 
17. Articles about off- trail to go 
which can, preferably, be reached by plane; ealing with 
any and all angles of aviation and/or air thaeal, under 3000; 
fiction with aviation slant, to 5000. No cartoons or try. 
Fashion-section ideas of interest to air travelers. John ichel. 
Flat rate, Acc. 

Forum, 2030 Upland Way, Philadelphia 31. (M-25) Articles of 
general political, social, or literary interest, 2500 up; essays; 
verse. D. G. Redmond. Ic. 

Future, La Salle Hotel, Chicago 5. M-25) National magazine 
of U. S. Junior C. of C. Travel, adventure, young businessman 
stuff; features on young executives, 1800; photos; cartoons. 
Raymond E, Roberts. lub. 

Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. (W-7) Clean short stories, adven- 
ture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 2500-4000; serials. Odd, 
strange pictures, brief text; personalities and articles of general 
interest, 300-1300; short illustrated articles for women’s and 
children’s pages. Howard R. Davis. $4 to $8 per short story, 
varying rates for articles, photos $3, Acc. 

Heme, 68 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 (M-25). Articles of 
veteran interest, 500-3000, short stories, 1000-3000; fillers and 
special material, 200-1000. Photos on arrangement. Albert H. 
Herbold. “ec up. Pub. 

Imprimatur, (A Literary Quarterly for Bibliophiles) P. O. 
Box 5], Fvanston St., Cincinnati 7. (Q) Authoritative high 
quality articles on specialized subjects such as_ publishing, 
book marketing. research, first editions, bibliography, rare 
books, fine typography, and so forth, 1000-2500. Loyd Emer- 
son Siberell. Varying rates. 

J. C. Review, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. (M)_ Easy-to- 
read, popular style articles cn vocational guidance, child —. 
family welfare, and care of the aged. Louis Ludwig. 3c-5c, 

(No longer in market for outside material.) 

Jewish Life, 305 Broadway, New York 7 (Bi-M-25). Articles 
and stories addressed to the modern Orthodox Jewish point oi 
view, and reflecting the creative aspects of Jewish life, 1000- 

Leo S. Hilsenrad, Mng. Ed.; Saul Bernstein, Assoc. Ed. 
$5 oie sng page (average 400 words), Pub. Sup. rights released 
to author 


Leatherneck, 1336 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 13, 
D.C. (M-15) Articles by enlisted Marines only 

Link, The, General Commission on Army and Ni avy Chaplains, 
1137 Woodward Big. Washington 5, D. C. Short stories, 1200- 
1600; articles 800-1500; on subjects and problems of interest to 
service and ex-service people; short articles, 400-800, on per- 
sonal experiences while in the service. Christian background in 
stories, but not preachy; cheery vein with humor. Delmar L. 
Dyreson. 

Magazine Digest, 20 Spadina Rd., Toronto, Canada. (M-25) 
National digest only, save for occasional feature article paid 
for at 7c a word, M. Simmons Ed.; Anne Fromer, Mng. 

Modern Mexico, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. (M-40) Human- 
interest articles and articles dealing with the cultural in- 
stitutions, business, people, and day-by-day life in Mexico; 
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some fiction; 2000 words plus photos. Ind., Pub. N. C. Belth, 
Exec. Ed. 

Montrealer, The, 1075 Beaver Hill, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
(M-15) Short stories to 1500. Roslyn Watkins. ic, Pub. (No 
editorial requirements at present.) 

Moose Magazine, Moose Bidg., 1016 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
(M-10) Moose news and pictures; short-short fiction, to 1000. 
Niver W. Beaman. 3c up, Acc. : 

Mozark Magazine, Wow Publications, Eolia, Mo. Hobby- 
literary travel magazine featuring the literature, people, scenic 
wonders of the Ozarks and other sections of Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and the South. Uses poems with the Ozark ‘slant. 
Sketches and pictures of people and scenery. Articles about 
hobbies, writers, artists, radio, stage, and travel in the South. 
lVayment in prizes only. 

National Digest, 2030 Upland Way, Philadelphia 31. (M) 
digest. All original material staff-written. D. G. 
sedmone 


Nevada Magazine, |’... Box 37, Minden, Nev. (M-25) A-1 type 
of material dealing with Nevada and Sierra Nevada r ion, in- 
cluding fiction based on true legendary data; verse. ominal 
rates, verse, $1, slightly more if accompanied hy photo, Pub. 

New Masses, 104 E. 9th St., New York 3. (W-15) Progres- 
sive sociological, economic articles, addressed pacteoey to 
the middle class; also short stories, reportage, sketches, poems, 
— photos. Jcseph North. $15 per story, Pub. (Marx- 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Ke, N. M. (M-15) Illustrated 
articles on New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, $10 to $15 pet 
article, I'ub. Verse, no payment. 

Omnibook, 76 9th Ave., New York. (M-45) 25,000 word 
abridgements of current best- selling books. Pays up to $5000 
for abridged reprint rights, Acc. (Not interested in original 
material. ) 

Opinion, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) Articles 2000; 
short stories 2000; verse; fillers; Jewish interest. Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise. 1c, Pub. 

Our Army, 4/2 Sth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. (M-30) 
Stimulating controversial military articles; short service 
stories 1000 to 3000; jokes; cartoons; regular army _ back- 
ground. Raymond W. Porter. About %c, Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
10) S. C. A. organ. Animal articles, up to 500; photos. 

. A. Swallow. Yc, Acc. 

Our Navy, 1 Hanson P1., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (2M-25) Pro- 
fessional type articles on naval subjects, of interest to en 
listed personnel; authentic articles on naval subjects, 2000- 
4000; action naval short stories; photos; humorous and fact 
essays with naval slant. R. C. Fay. Yc-1¥%c, Pub. No pay- 
ment for verse 

Pacific Frontier and the Philippines, 704 California St., — 
Angeles, (2-25) Feature articles on social, economic and 
litical issues, 2000, as well as short stories depicting the 
problems and cultural potentialities of the people of the Pacific 
basin. Verse; jokes; fillers, cartoons; cartoon ideas. Stanley 
B. Garibay. Pub. ‘ec. 

Pan American, The, (Famous Features cee md 1150 Ave- 
nue of the America’s, New York 19. ($7. yr. including Year 
Book.) Business articles, social, and travel, 
covering the Western Hemisphere, 1000-2000; fillers, Exception- 
al photos. Ic, Pub. 

Pathfinder News Magazine, 1323 M. St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. (EOW-10). Only news leads of exceptional timeliness and 
Donald S$. McNeil, Mng. Ed. Pub. 

Lovers, 532 Pine Ave., Long Beach 2, Calif. (M-25) 
‘magazine for men using on pipe, and 
aa opiate. to 1 c, Pub., for 
articles a technical or no payment 
for material. 

Plain Talk, 240 Madison Ave., New York 16 (M). Documen- 
tary material on totalitarian activities. Isaac Don Levine. Pay 
ment by arrangement. 

Profitable Hobbies, 3958 Central, Kansas City 2, Mo. (M-25) 
Original how-to-do-it articles; features demonstrating the 
financial possibilities of built around _in- 
dividual hobbyists, to cartoon ideas. Fact 
items. T. M. O'Leary. $1- Pub. 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Eureka Springs, Ark. (Q-50) Short 
stories, features, verse, photos with Ozark slant. Otto Ernest 
Rayburn. Payment by arrangement. 

Mountain Life, 317 Mining Exchange Bldg., Denver 
2, Colo. (M-25) Articles with regional — (personalities, 
arts, sports, fashions entertainment), 1000-1200; humorous 
essays and short stories 1000-1500; Western fillers. William J. 
Barker, $10 articles; fillers, $3, Pub. 

Russian Review, The, 213 W. 23rd St., New York. (Semi- 
An.-$1) Scholarly articles and essays on Russia, past or pres- 
ent, 3000-3500. $25, 

Saturday Night, 73 Rishenend St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) 
Articles of Canadian interest up to 2000; light, humorous 
articles, satire. B. K. Sandwell. 4% to lc, photos $2-$3, ». 

Soscol Wrangler, 249 Mission St., Santa Cruz, Calif. (or I’. ¢ 
Box 479, Napa, Calif.) (M) Illustrated rural outdoors, Sate 
historical articles; short fact items of same type. Tom McHugh. 
Mc, Pub. (Do not submit for time being. Behind on printing 
schedule. Promises to take up all manuscripts accepted to date.) 

Story, 432 4th Ave., New_York. (Bi-M-40) Distinctivs short 
stories, “‘novellas.’’ it Burnett. Moderate rates, Pub. 

Townsend National Weekly, 6875 Lroadway, Cleveland. 
(W-10) 1200-word short-shorts of general interest, not limited 
ee pensioners. Jesse George Murray. $15-$25 each, 


Trail-R-News, Griffin-Patterson Bldg., 544 W. Colorado Blvd., 
Glendale, Calif.’ (M-10) Travel articles to 1000, especially those 
built around Trailercoach life. Jean Jacques. 1%c, Pub. (Slow.) 

Travel, (McBride) 200 E. 37th St., New York 16. (M-40) 
Illustrated travel, exploration, adventure articles 1500 to 5000 ; 
photos, Coburn Gilman. le, $3 to $5 per photo, Pub. 
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U. S. Army Review, 314% S. 4th, Springfield, Ill. (Bi-M) 
Yersonal, human-interest military features, with articles to 
1500. Harry C. Ford. Y%c up. 

U. S. Navy Magazine, 512 5th Ave., 
Material largely from naval personnel; 
erby. “ec, Pub. 


Viva, 510 W. 10th St., New York 25. (Q) Literary and 
critical essays, short stories, and poetry of high literary 
quality. José Garcia Villa. 


Welcome News, 404 W. 9th St., Los Angeles. (Q- 10 for 
duration.) Articles on travel, history, biography, 
essays on Cooperatives and social reform, 1000-1200; “short 
stories along socialistic lines; varied verse. T. G. Mauritzen. 
Vayment as agreed, Pub. (Overstocked.) 
of the World, 216 Insurance Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
Rosenblum. $5, Acc. (Temporarily out of 


(M-25) 
Black- 


New York 18. 
to 2000. H. C. 


en 
Horace L. 
market.) 


Your Mind—Psychology Digest, 103 lark Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Material on psychological subject-matter, 1-2000; fill- 
ers; stories and occasional poetry with psychological slant. 
Dr. Thomas Garrett, Ed.; Lesley Kuhn, Mng. Ed. lc-2c, Acc. 


Woodm 
(M-5) 


WOMEN’S AND HOME MAGAZINES 


American Baby, Inc., 258 Riverside Drive, New York. (M- 
25) For expectant mothers and mothers of babies under one 
year old. Uses in every issue an article by physician and 
other suitable articles not over 750 words. No fiction. No pay- 
ment for verse except free copies of magazine. No photos. 
Only magazine of its kind edited by a professional registered 
nurse. Beulah France, R.N., %c, Pub. 

American Home, The, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-15) Practical articles with illustrations pertaining to home, 
interior decorating, l!uilding, gardening, food, children, family 


health, homecrafts, 800 to 2000. Mrs. Jean Austin. Varying 
rates, Acc. 
Baby Post, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Q-25) Author- 


itative articles on haby care, home features, and occasionally 
a short story of appeal to this particular field; verse. Louise 
Cripps. 2-5c. 

Baby Talk, 420 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-25) Lightly 
handled but constructive articles about habies and their care. 
1000-2000; fillers; verse. Irene Parrott. 1c, Acc. 

Baby Time (Alford l'ub. Co.), 424 Madison Ave., 
22 (M). Articles to 800 of interest to —— mothers. 
(Similar requirements for Modern Baby and Today’s Baby mo 
lished by same firm.) 

Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des Moines 3, 
lowa. (M-25) Practical how-to-do articles on home, family, and 
garden to appeal to both men and women. No fiction, very 
little poetry. Uses general interest articles for the family. 
Copious use of photos. Anecdotes and shorts, $5; Pub.; articles, 
up to $400, Acc. 

ides Magazine, 527 Sth Ave., New York 17. (Q) Articles, 


Bri 
100-1500, covering fashions, furnishings and home decoration, 
se. , of interest to brides. Marian E. Murtfeldt. Varying rates, 
ce. 


Business Girl, Box 6048, Dallas 2, Texas. (M-35) Business 
girls success stories, selp-help type articles slanted to business 
girls; articles and fiction, approximately 1000. Poetry printed, 
not paid for. Filler on women in unusual occupations, $1. Un- 
— mee. returned without editorial criticism. Betty Oliver. 
le, Pub. 


Californian, The, 21/0 W. 7th St., Los Angeles. (M-25) 
Articles on interesting women in Californian life, careers for 
women, etc., 750-1000; light, warm, mood, character, plot 
short stories, 1000-1800; California travel articles; humorous 
or light emotional verse. J. Osherenko, Ed.; Donald Carl- 
son, ng. Ed. Varying rates, Pub. 


Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-10) Shoit stores to 5000, 4 to 6-part serials; articles of 
interest to Canadian women, 2500. W. Dawson. Good rates, Acc. 


ian Homes & Gardens, (Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co.) 
481 University Ave., Toronto Canada. (M-25) Home and 
garden articles to 1500; photos; fillers. Canadian interest 
only. S. M. Mcllwaine. 2c, Acc. 


Charm Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
tices to 3000 of interest to the business girl, age 
20-30; short stories; fillers; verse; cartoons. Mrs, Frances 
Harrington. Good rates, Acc. 


Chatelaine, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-15) Short stories. love, married-life, parental problems, 
mystery, adventure, 3500-5000. Articles, Canadian interest, up 
to 2000. Mary-Etta Macpherson, Mng. 3c up, Acc, 


(Coast-to-Coast Pub. Co.) 1790 
Broadway, New York. (M-5) Love and domestic stories with 
housewife slant, 3500-5000; short-shorts, 1200-1500; light arti- 
cles, 1000; short verse; ‘how- to-do-it items; cartoons. Joan 
Ranson. Approx. 2c, Acc.; short shorts, $50-$75; short 
stories, 3500-5000, $100-$150; 4-6 part serials, $600, 


The, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
1500-3500. R. R. Endicott, 3-5c, Acc. 


Everywoman’s Magazine, 


Family Circle 
(M-5) Short stories 


(Limited market.) 


Family Digest, 549 N. Jefierson, Huntington, Ind. (M-20) 
Articles, 1000-1500; short stories, 1500- , on family sub- 
jects. F. A. Fink. %c-2c, Pub. 


Flower Grower, The, 2049 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
17. Articles and photographs on gardens and flowers; also, 
poetry on gardens and flowers. Poems, $1-$5. Paul F. Frese. 


June, 1947 


Glamour, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 17 
(M-25) Love, humor, unusual career articles; good personality 
pieces; politics; world affairs; social problems; how-to arti- 
cles; facts with light treatment; tillers. Ehzabeth 
Ed. ' $25-$150, Acc. (Query on articles.) 

Good Housekeeping, (Hearst) 57th st. and sth Ave. Ne 
York 19. (M-35) Short stories up to 10,000; short articles; 
verse. R. Mayes. Acc. 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) 
Distinguished short stories only; not popular magazine ma- 
terial. Prefers articles in outline form. Mary Louise Aswell, 
Lit. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and 2nd Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M- is) Articles of interest to Southern women, 
800; short stories, 1200-3000; novelettes, 10,000; short-short 
stories, 800-1200; cartoons. Mrs. Charleen McClain. 3c, Acc. 

Home Desirable, The, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-con- 
trolled) Articles on home modernization through plumbing and 
heating, 850; homemaking material, well illustrated. Human 
interest features for fami y. Varney, 2c, Pub. 

Home Life, 161 8th Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (M-5) Short 
stories and feature articles of interest to home and _ family 
groups, Christian viewpoint, 750-800; short poems of lyric 
quality, human interest, and beauty; occasional photos; fillers, 
cartoons, and cartoon ideas, Joe W. Burton. “%c average, Acc. 

House and Garden, (Conde Nast) Lexington Ave., New York, 
(M-35) Home decoration, gardening, landscape, unusual travel 
Hee! architectural articles. Richardson Wright. Good rates, Acc. 


House Beautiful Combined with Home and Field, (Iearst) 
572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles on building, 
remodeling. decorating, gardening, entertaining, cooking, 
house maintenance, etc. Largely staff-written. Elizabeth Gor- 
don. 

Household, 9/2 Katisas Ave., Topeka, Kans. (M-20) House- 
hoid and general articles, short stories 1000-5000. Nelson 
Antrim Crawford. 2c up, verse 50c. (Overstocked with fiction 
and verse). 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York 23. (M-15) 
(National Federation Business & Vrofessional Women’s Clubs) 
Articles expressing woman's viewpoint on social aud economic 
matters, business and professional women's problems, stories 
of women’s success in business, techniques jor satisiying liv 
ing; women’s adventures; light, humorous articles, woman’s 
angle, 1500-1800. Verse 2-5 stanzas. Frances Maule. $5-$35 
per article, verse Prine Acc. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia 5. (M-25) = 2000-5000; short stories 4000-7500; 
serials, 50-70,000; novelettes 20-40,000 short lyric verse; fill- 
ers, cartoons. Bruce Gould, Beatrice Blackmar Gould. First- 
class rates, Acc. 


Mademoiselle, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M- 
25) Short stories and articles of interest to young women, 
ages 18-30, 1500-3500. Fiction editor, George Davis. Acc. 


Mayfair, (MacLean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-25) Articles - Canadian interest on fashion, society, the 
arts, sports. 2c, Acc. 


McCall’s Magazine. (McCall), 230 l'ark Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Serials, 40,000; complete novels, 20,000; novelettes, 10- 
12,000; short stories, 5000-6000; articles; verse. Otis L. Wiese. 
First- class rates, Acc. 


enrose, 


Milady of Calif 3839 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
(M-25) Interpretative articles and short stories ; verse in the 
— and domestic fields; fillers. Kira Melis. 2c. Verse, $10, 
ub 


Mothers Home Life, 179 E. 2nd St., 
Articles, 300-500; short stories 2500-2700; short verse. 
Leicht. Fair rates, 


Mr. and Mrs., 208 N. Wells St., Chicago 4. (M-25) General 
interest publication with one section ae for men, family, and 
women. Articles and fiction, 500-2500. No material on relig 
ion, politics, racial or class problems. Mysteries wanted. Car- 
toons and small humorous comic strips. Verse; fillers; jokes. 
Stanley Gilbert. Pays by subscriptions. 


My Baby, 1 FE. 53rd St., New York (M) Articles to 2000 of 
A to expectant mothers, new mothers, and mothers of 
children up to six years. Photos. No poetry. Gertrude War- 
burton. le up, Pub. 


National Home Monthly, (I]ome Pub. Co.) Bannatyne and 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Canada, (M-10) Illustrated fea- 
ture articles; short stories, 4500; verse. L. E. Brownell. 
rates, Acc. 


National Parent-Teacher, The, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago 5. (M) Scientifically accurate, but informally written, il- 
lustrated articles on rearing and education of children, to 2500. 
Eva H. Grant. lc, photos $1-$3, Acc. 


Parents’ Magazine, The, 52 Vanderbilt Ave, New York 17. 
(M-30) Articles on family relationships, child care, food with 
menus and recipes, etc., 2000-3000. Clara Savage Littledale. 
Up to $100 for articles, Acc.; shorts on childhood and teen-age 
problems $5 each, Pub. 


Rural Family Journal, (Moss Puls.) 1275 Boscobel Ave., New 
York. Short stories, 1000-1500, slanted toward the rural and 
small-town housewife. Arthur S. Moss. Ind. (Heavily over- 
stocked.) 

Sunset, 576 Sacramento St.. San Francisco 11. (M-15) Largely 
staff-written. Purchases from West Coast contributors only. 
Query. Walter Doty. 


Sun-up, The Magazine of Southern Living and Gardening. 
4th Floor, Moore Bldg., San Antonio 6, Texas. (M-25) Useful 
articles for the home-maker and gardener of the South, prin- 
cipally those in the $3000-$10,000 income group, 1200. Top-notch 
photos. Kenneth Kitch. Ic, Acc. or by arrangement. 


Winona, Minn. (M-5) 
Dorothy 
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Thriftway Family Magazine, 2 River St., laterson, N. J. (M) 
Articles on home management, home building, home moderniza- 
tion, with emphasis on ‘“‘hbefore-and-after’’ details. New ideas 
on thrift as applied to buying or owning a home. Good photo- 
graphs a requisite. Walter Fillan. Payment by arrangement, 
lub. 


Today’s Woman (Fawcett J’ub., Inc.) 1501 Broadway, New 
York 18. Fiction and fact of interest to the young housewife 
20-35 years of age. Articles 3000 or less; fiction, 1000-7000. 
Ce mplete novel (25,000) each issue. Geraldine Rhoads, 
Wm. C. Lengel, Ex. Ed.; Bill Parker, Non-fiction Ed.; Eleanor 
Stierkem, Fiction Ed.; rates, Acc 


Vogue, Incorporating Vanity Fair, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexing 
ton Ave., New York 17. (2M-35) Articles of interest to wo 
men, 1500- 2000 ; Sa Be No poetry, no fiction. $150 up, Acc. 


Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton P1., Hollywood 28. (Semi- 
M) AIl types of interesting, readable fiction to 2000; short- 
shorts and timely well-illustrated articles of interest to the 
homemaker, to 1200; two-part serials; humorous, everyday 
incidents for ‘‘Living Humor,’’ 100-300 words, $25, Acc. Aud- 
ree Lyons. 2%c-5c, Acc. 


Woman, The, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Non-fiction of interest to women, 2000, and articles on what 
women are doing, preferably written in narrative style; pic- 
ture features; jokes. Theodore Irwin, Ed.; Dorothy M. John- 
son, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 


Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (M) Fiction, 2500- 
4500 with human interest appeal to American women; serious 
and humorous articles, 1800-2000. Betty Finnin, Fiction Ed.; 
Mabel Hill Souvaine, Ed. Rates on arrangement. 


Woman’s Home Companion, (Crowell-Collier) 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (M-10) Women’s and household interests. Ar- 
ticles, 2500-6000; short stories, tc 10,000; novelettes, 15,000; 
short” novels, to 25,000; serials to 60,000. Wm. A. Birnie. 
First-class rates, Acc 


Woman’s Life, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Q) A com- 
panion publication to Your Life and Your Personality, help- 
ful, entertaining articles, 400-2500, on all phases of a woman’s 
life. Douglas Lurton. Good rates, Acc. 


ALL-FICTION OR “PULP’’ MAGAZINES 


GENERAL ADVENTURE 
(Also Special Classifications not Grouped Elsewhere) 


Adventure, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) 
Distinctive adventure short stories, novelettes, serials. Action 
ballads, 50c per line. Kenneth S. White. 2c up. Acc. 

Biue Book, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York 17, (M-25) 
Mystery and adventure short stories, novelettes; book length 
Articles of masculine interest. Donald Kennicott. 
Good rates, 

Doc Savage ih (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Action adventure short stories, 1000-6000, any lo- 
cale. Must be well-written. B. Rosmond. Good rates, Acc. 

Jungle Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Adventure short stories, novelettes of the African 
jungles. Robert Kuehnle. lc up, Acc. (Wide-open market 
now.) 

Mammoth Adventure, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. (Bi-M-25) Strong action stories, any type of 
background. Length range from 2000-75,000. Raymond A. 
Palmer, Ed.; Howard Browne, Mng. Ed. 1%c-3c, Ace. 

Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (2-M-25) 
Adventure, mystery, action short stories up to 6000; novel- 
ettes, 10,000-25,000; serials; book lengths; fillers, 50-500. Doro- 
thy Mcllwraith. Good rates, Acc. 


DETECTIVE—CRIME—MYSTERY—GANGSTER 


Black Book Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Uses a 35,000-word lead novel featuring The 
Black Bat, written. on assignment: several short fast-action 
detective-crime stories not over 6000. Margulies. lc up, 
Acc. 

Black Mask, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E, 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Detective short stories and novelettes to 20,000. 
Kenneth White. 2c up, Acc. 

Crack Detective Stories, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Detective 
fiction stressing plot and characterization; short stories and 
novelettes, 3000-8000. Robt. W. Lowndes, Fd. ic up, Acc. 

Detective Mystery, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16 
(Q-15) took-length detective novel by arrangement; short 
stories to 6000. Leo Margulies, lc up, Acc . 

Detective Novel, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length detective novel by arrangement. Fast- 
action detective short stories. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Detective Story, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St.. New York 17. 
(M-25) Detective short stories to 8000; novelettes to 12,000; 
short novels to 20,000. Daisy Bacon, Good rates, Acc. 

Detective Tales, (Popular) 205 . 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Emotional short stories, crime background, up to 4000; 
detective-mystery-menace novelettes 9000. Michael Tilden, Mng. 
iEd.; Everet Orner, Ed. Good rates. 


Dime Detective, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
M-15) Mystery and action with emphasis on character; short 
stories around 5000; novelettes, 10-15,000. Harry Widmer, Acc 


Dime Mystery, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Bi-15) Thrills, fantastic detective-mystery action in novels 
14,000; novelettes 9000-10,000; short stories up to 5000; love 
interest Michael ‘Tilden, Mng. Ed.; Everet Orner, Ed. ic 
up, Acc. 
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at ones Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
van Bs 1-25) Stories of detection, and/or crime, and/or 
mystery. 
mate mystery, crime, or detective short story has supernatural 
harrer elements, Cartoons. No taboos, no angles 
editorially. ‘“‘Ellery Queen.’’ $150 up for average length 
hort story, Ace. 

G-Men Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Glamorous, fast-action G-Men short stories 1000 
6000; novelettes 7000-8000; 20,000-word G-Man novel by ar- 
rangement. Leo Margulies. le up, Acc, 

Hollywood Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
material on contract. 

Mammoth Detective, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. (Bi-M) Fast-action detective mysteries ag | — <= dia- 
logue; also true-crime stories. Wide range in 
75,000. Raymond A. Palmer, Ed; Howard betas on 
1%-3c, Ace. 

Mammoth Mystery, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 

cago 1, (M-25) Fast-action detective mysteries with lots of dia- 
logue; also true-crime stories. Wide range of len 2000- 
75,000. Raymond A. Palmer, Ed.; Howard Browne, ng. 
1%-3c, Acc. 
_ Mystery Book Magazine. (Mystery Club, Inc.) 10 E, 40th 
St., New York 16 Mystery material of exceptional merit. 
Short- shorts; short stories to 6000; novelettes, 7000-30,000; first 
serial rights hook lengths to 75,000. Leo Margulies, Ed.; 
Charles N. Heckelmann, Assoc. Ed. 2c and up. 

New Detective, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
7. (Bi-M-25) Detective action stories to 6500; novelettes to 
2,000. Alden Norton. Good rates, Acc. 

Phantom Detective, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi- M. 15) Fast-action detective, crime short stories 1000- 
ae. Book-length novels by arrangement. Leo Margulies. Ic 
up, Acc. 

P ar Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(BiM-15) Detective short stories, 1000-6000; novelettes, 7000 
10,000. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 

Private Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
Short stories to 6000, with some girl interest. lc-l1%c, Ace 

Scientific Detective, 1745 Broadway, New York 19. M-25) 
Good detective stories with emphasis on detection, 1000-5000. 
L. V. Tolces. Payment according to merit. Acc. 

Speed Detective, (Troian) 125 E. 46th St., New York 17 
(Q) Fast-moving detective stories to 6000, Little market 
for shorts; novelettes usually on order. Ic-1%c, Ace. 

Shadow Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Mystery detective short stories 1500-10,000. Must be well- 
written. B. Rosmond. Good rates, Ace. 

Super Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. (Q) 
Short cle 3000-5000; novels, 20,000, by arrangement. 

Ten Detective Aces, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 
19, (Bi- =e 10) Dramatic detective, mystery short stories, 1000- 
5000; novelettes, 8-10,000; woman interest welcome. 

Wyn. le up, Acc. 

10 Story Detective, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 
19, (Bi-M-10) Short stories 1000-5000, novelettes 8-10,000. 
A. A. Wyn. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Detective. (Turilling) 10 E. 40th St.. New York 16, 
(Bi-M)  Action-detective short stories, 1000-6000; novelettes, 
7000-10,000; novels, 15-20,000. Leo Margulies. Ic up, Acc. 


WESTERN: MALE INTEREST 


High, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Fast-moving, dramatic Western fiction; short stories 
ber novelettes and novels, 8-14,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. 
MacCormack, Ed. 1c, Acc. 

on Stories, (Fiction House) 670 te Ave., New York 19 
(Q- 50) "Fast stories of the est with go woman interest. 
3000-25,000. Robert Kuehnle. 1c up, Acc. 

Big Book Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) A few short stories, 5000. Western novelettes, 10,000; 
novels 17,000, Western fact articles 1500. Michael Tilden, 
Mng. Ed. John mana Ed. 1c, Acc. 

Blue Ribbon Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc., Double 
Action pobey i Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Short 
stories, 2000-5000. Novels, 40-50,000. Rates by agreement. Rob- 
ert W. Lowndes, Ic, 

Cc Cowboy Novel Magazine, (Columbia Publications, 
Inc.— Action Church New York. (Q-15) 
Same as Blue Ribbon Wes' 

Dime Western Magazine, ye 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) aeerons. human Western short stories, 2000- 
6000; novelettes, 9000-10,000; novels, 18,000; emotional inter- 
est, realistic characterization. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; 
George Murphy, Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Double Action Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same 
requirements as Blue Ribbon Western. 


Exciting Western, ie 10 — 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Western action- short stories, 1000-6000; nov- 
elettes, eget 10,000. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Famous Western (Columbia patlcatione, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 ye aus New York. (Bi-M-15) Novelettes, to 
9000; short stories 2000-5000; fact articles to 1500. Robert W. 
Lowndes, Ed. lc "a 

Fifteen Western Tales, AVictiogsten, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., 

New York 17. (M-25) Stories of the Old West, 4000-6000, novel- 
_— to 12,000. Occasional fact articles. Alden Norton. le up 

ce. 

Fighting Western, (Trojan Pubs.) 125 E. 46th St., New 
(Q) Western action stories, lc-1%c, Acc. (Over- 
stocked, 

44 Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-15) 
Western short stories, 4000-6000: ovelettes, 9000-15,000. 
Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed., James MacCormack, Ed. Ic, Ace. 


The Author & Journalist 


No supernatural stories per se, although if a legiti-- 
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Frontier Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Western historical short stories, 2500-9500; novelettes, 
),000-15,000; novels to 22,000; articles; of covered-wagon days. 
Vaul Payne. le up, Ace. 


Lariat Story Magazines, (Fiction House) 670 Sth Ave., New 
York 19. (Bi-M-20) Fast-moving, colorful stories, ranch-and- 
range locale, good woman interest 4000-8000; 15-25,000. Jack 
O'Sullivan. le up, Ace. 


Leading Western, (Trojan Pubs.) 125 E. 46th St., New York 
7. (Q) Western action stories. Ic-l¥%c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 


Mzmmoth Western, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. (Bi-M-25) Stories of the Old West, from shorts of 
000 words to full-length novels of 75,000. Raymond A. Palmer, 
Ed., Howard Browne, Mng. Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 

Masked Rider Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-15) Uses a 30,000-word lead novel featuring 
the Masked Rider, written by assignment; an 8000-word novel- 
ette, several short stories not over 6000. Distinctly Old West, 
with no modern touches. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

New Western, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, (M-15) Colorful Western action stories; shorts to 5000; 
novels and novelettes, 8-12,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed., 
John cng Ed. Up to lc, Acc. 

Popular Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi- Mt mts) Two 10,000-word novelettes on free-lance market; 
10,000-word Sheriff Blue Steele story on assignment; short 
stories to d West with no modern touches. Leo Mar- 
gulies. le up, “Acc. 


Range Riders Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Book-length noyels short stories 
1000-6000; novelettes 8000-10, 0,000.1 c, Ace. 

Real Western, (Columbia Pisindinen Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St.. New York. (Bi-M-15) Same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Rio Kid Western, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Book-length novel on assignment. Pioneer and 
frontier short stories 1-6000. Leo Margulies. 1c, Acc. 


Western Stories, (T rojan) 125 E, 46th St.. New York. 
(Q) Western action stories, lc-]1!4c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 
Star Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-25) Dramatic, emotional colorful stories of the 
old west. girl interest, to 15,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed., 
George Murphy, Ed. Ic up, Acc. 


10 piney Western, (Popular) 205 FE. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Dramatic human-interest Western short stories up to 
4000, novelettes. 9-11,000. Harry Widmer, Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

Texas Rangers, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(M-15) Fast-moving, action-packed short stories, Western 
law man’s viewpoint, 1000-6000. Book-length novel by arrange- 
ment. Leo Margulies. Ic up, Acc. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Action Western short stories, novelettes, 1000- 
10,000, novels 20,000; masculine, girl interest. Leo Margulies. 
le up, Acc. 

Thrilling Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(M-15) Action-packed thrilling Western short stories, 1000-6000 ; 
novelettes 8000-10,000; novels, 10-15,000. Slight girl interest 
permissible. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

West, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (M-15) Book- 
length novels arranged for on assignment; short stories 1000- 
6000. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 

Western Aces, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-10) Dramatic Western short stories up to 5000; novel- 
ettes 8000 and 10,000 with strong human interest—range, out- 
law, railroads, etc. Ruth Dreyer. lc up, Acc. 

Western Action, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Western Story, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York = 
(M-25) Western short stories up to 5000; complete novels 12 
000; novelettes 8000- John Burr. Good rates, Acc. 

Western Trails, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-10) Western action short stories up to 5000; novelettes 
8-10,000. Ruth Dreyer. lc up, Acc. 


SPORT 


Baseball Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Twice yearly-20) Short stories to 4000; novels 10-20, 
all with baseball theme. Jack O'Sullivan. lc up, Acc. 

Exciting Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Ann.-15) 20,000-word lead novel, 10,000-word novelette: sev- 
eral shorts not over 6000; covering amateur, professional, col- 
legiate, etc. football. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 

Exciting Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) 25,000-word !ead novel featuring football or baseball; 
short stories, any sport, to 6000. Odd sports especially de- 
sirable. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Fight Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 

-20) Fast stories of the ring, 4000-8000; 10,000-25,000. Jack 
Sullivan, 1c, Acc. 

New s (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M) tories of headline sports, slanted directly in the 
sports field—shorts, 5000- ; novelettes, 10,000-15,000. Sub- 
mit 3 months ahead of season. Some fact articles by sports 
celebrities. A. Wasserman, Ed.; Alden H. Norton, Edit. Dir. 
le, Acc. 

Popular Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Ann.-15) 30,000-word lead novel; shorts to 6000. Leo Mar- 
gulies. lc up. Acc. 

Popular Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
( Bi- NX. 15) 25,000-word lead novel about baseball or football only; 
several short stories not over Leo Margulies. lc up, 
Ace, 
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_Sports Fiction (Columbia Pub., Inc.), 241 Church St., New 
York 13 (Q-15) All types of sports; adult motivation and sit- 
uations. Short stories, 1500-6000; novelettes, 7000-9000. Robert 
W. Lowndes. 1c up, Acc. 

Sports Novels, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-15) Stories of headline sports, slanted directly in the 
sports field. Shorts, 5-6500; novelettes, 10-15,000. Stories should 
he submitted three months ahead of season. Occasional by-line 
yy articles by sport celebrities. Alden Norton, Ed. Dir. Ic up, 
ce. 

Super Sports, (Columbia Pubs., Inc.) 241 Church St., New 
York 1 13. (Q-15) All types of sports; adult motivation and 
situations. Short stories, 1500-6000; novelettes, 7000-9000. Rob- 
ert W. Lowndes. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
_ An-15) Gridiron stories, woman interest allowed. Shorts 
1000-6000; novelettes 8000-10,000; short novels 15-25,000. Leo 
Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilli Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Q-15) Three 8-10,000-word novelettes; several shorts under 
6000. All types of sports stories wanted; odd sports especially 
desirable. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 4 


WAR—AIR—AIR-WAR 


Sky Fighters, (Thrilfing) 10 E. 40th St., New .York 16._(Q- 
15) Stories of U. S. Army and Navy air forces ‘and the RAF 
in action; of American soldiers-of-fortune in the air, all over 
the world; modern commercial flying; sabotage; Fifth Column 
activities in aviation industry, etc., 1000- ; novels, 15,000. 
Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Wings, (Fiction House) 670 Sth Ave., New York 19. (Q-20) 
Modern, up-to-date war air novels, 18-25.000; novelettes, 
10-15,000; short stories, 3000-7000. Robert Kuehnle. Ic up, Acc. 


SUPERNATURAL—WEIRD—HORROR 


Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (Bi-M-15) 
Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short stories up 
to 6000; novelettes to 15,000; verse to 30 lines. D. Mcllwraith. 
le, verse 25¢ line, Puh. 


SCIENCE FICTION—FANTASY 


Amazing Stories, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, (M-25) Science-fiction short stories, 2000-10,000; nov- 
elettes, 10- 40,000; novels, 40-60,000. Raymond A. Palmer, Ed., 
Howard Browne, Mng. Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 

Astounding Science Fiction, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-25) Science short stories up to 6000, novelettes 
10-25,000; serials 40-60,000. John W. Campbell, Jr. 1%c, Acc. 
_ Famous Fantastic Mysteries, (All Fiction Field-Popular) 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Fantastic novelettes, 
short stories and verse of exceptional quality. Mary Gnaed- 


inger, Ed.; Alden H. Norton, Ed. Dir. Good rates, Acc. 
Fantastic Adventures, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
1. (Bi-M-25) Pseudo-scientific short stories 2000- 


10,000, novelettes to 40,000; novels, 40- . Definite air 
of fantasy, not straight science. Raymond "A. Pal Imer, Ed.; 
Howard Browne, Mng. Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 

Planet Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New Yor 
(Q-20) Imaginative short stories, novelettes, of future ae 
4000-25,000. Good adventure feel. Must contain planetary at- 
mosphere, space travel, rather than be mere future projections 
of time-travel. Paul Payne. le up, Acc. 


Startling Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length science-fiction novels, short stories. 
Leo Margulies. Ic up, Acc. } 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-15) Pseudo-scientific adventure stories to 
10,000; short pseudo-science novels, 15-20,000. Leo Margulies. 
le up, Acc. 

WESTERN LOVE FICTION 


Northwest, (Fiction House) 670 Sth Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Action stories of the Arctic, the Yukon, 5-25,000. Jack 
O'Sullivan. le up, Acc. 

Ranch Romances, (Warner) 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-W-15) Western love short stories to 6000; novelettes 
9000; novels 20,000; 4-part serials to 40,000; well-authenticated 
fact material to 2500; verse. Fanny Ellsworth. lc up, Acc. 

Rangeland Romances, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M-15) Emotional love short stories, old West, woman’s 
viewpoint 2000-4000, novelettes, 8000-10,000. Harry Widmer, 
Ed. lc up, Acc. 

Rodeo Romances, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(B-Mo-15) Western action stories, cowboy viewpoint girl-in- 
terest yarns with rodeo background, 1000-10,000. Leo Margulies. 
le up, Acc. 

Western Love, 125 FE. 46th St., New York 17. (Q-20) 
Love stories to 8500, and articles to 1500, with Western back- 
ground; Western love novelettes, to 20,000, modern or period; 
Western fact fillers needed. 


ROMANTIC LOVE 


All Story Love Mogesine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) Publishes one strong, dramatic serial, which 
must he motivated by love, but can combine elements of 
mystery with the love story; one novelette to 10,000, and six 
short stories of not more than 6000. Some verse. Short 
stories in especial demand. Louise Hauser. 

Army Romances, 5 Beekman St., New York 7. (Q-25) Exotic 
Pm ay GI background, 1500-6000. Occasionally a humorous 
story. Fillers, 200-500. Bern Williams. 2c up, slightly higher 
for fact items, Acc. 

Complete Love, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19, 
(Bi-M- M10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000; court- 
ship and marriage articles to 1000, romantic verse. Rose 
Wyn. lc up. Verse, 25c¢ a line, Acc. 

Exciting Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Lead novel, 25,000; short stories 1000-6000. Leo 
Margulies. Ic, Acc. 
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Gay Love Stories, (Columbia Publications, Inc-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Q-15) Third person love 
short stories; novelettes to 10,000. Marie A. Park. lc up, Acc. 

Ideal Love, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action Group) 
241 Church St., New York. (Q-15) Third person love short 
stories, novelettes up to 10,000. Marie A. Park. lc up, Acc. 

Love (Trojan Pubs.) 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. 

(Q) Emotional love stories, third person, to 20,000. lc up, 
Ace. (Overstocked. ) 

Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 

Glamorous young love short stories, novelettes, 

000-10,000; little verse. Louise Hauser. Ic to 2c, Acc. 

Love Fiction, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-10) Plausible, well-written love short stories 2000-5500; 
strongly dramatic novelettes 7000-10,000. Romantic verse and 
articles. Rose Wyn. Ic up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Love Novels, (All-Fiction Field—VPopular) 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. M-15) Glamorous modern love stories; shorts 
ye to 5000; novelettes to 18,000. Mary Gnaedinger. lc up, Acc. 
e Short Stories, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 F. 42nd St... New 

(M-15) Romantic fiction, 3000-10,000. Louise Hauser. 


Love Book 
(M-15) 


le min, 
Navy Romances, 5 Beekman St., New York 7. (Q) Adventure 
love stories, 2000-6000, with G.I. heroes and strong G.I. back- 
ground. Foreign setting preferred. Heroines may be exotic 
and of any color, but miscegenation taboo. Humorous presen- 
tation welcome. Fact-filler articles about service marriages, 
USO romances, Australian brides, etc., 200-2000. Bern il- 
liams. 2c up, Acc. 

New Love, (Fictioneers, 
(M-15) Realistic love short stories, 
000. Leggy Ic up. Ace. 

ove, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
Rook length - angle love novels; will look at 
Around 25,000; shorts, 1000-6000. Leo Mar- 


Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York ak 
2000-5000; novelettes, 7 


Popular 
(Bi-M-15) 
detailed synopsis. 
gulies. le up, Acc. 

Romance, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Modern stories with occasional exotic or unusual back- 
eg 2500-6000; novelettes, 15,000. 16-line verse. Peggy 
raves, Ic up, Acc. 

Inc.) 241 Church 


Romantic Love Stories, (Columbia TPubs., 


St., New York. (Q-15) Short stories with strong love in- 
terest 1000-4500; novelettes. 6000-7000; verse, with love 
theme, 4-12 lines. Marie Antoinette Park. Ic up, Acc. 


Ten Story Love, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000, ro- 
mantic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. Ic up, verse, 25¢ a 
line. Acc. 

Thrilling Love Magazine, (Thrilling) 16 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (M-10) Love short stories 1000-6000; novelettes, 8000- 
10,000; novels 15,000, girl’s viewpoint. Leo Margulies. Ic 
Acc. 

riety Love Stories, 
York 19. (Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, 
000; romantic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. 1c up; 
25e a line, Acc. 


(Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New 
up to 10,- 
verse, 


TRUE CONFESSION 


Life Romances, 350 5th Ave., New York. Vastly overstocked. 


Modern Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-15) First- ~person real-life short stories 5000-7500; novel- 
ettes 10-12 lengths 15-20,000; frequent contests 
for cash prizes. Also, short articles dealing with marital 
problems, parenthood, teen-agers, home adjustment; articles 
helpful to young mothers with small children, Bylines neces- 
sary. Hazei L. Berge, 4c up, Acc. 

My Love (Buse Pubs., Inc.) 66 E. 78th St., New York 21. 
(Bi-M-15) Inspirational and self-help articles, 500-1500; short 
stories, 4000-7000; novelettes, 14,000-16,000; verse, 4- 16 lines. 
Confession-type based on problems of love or marriage; well- 
plotted, motivated by_narrator. Ethel M. Pomeroy. 2%e up, 
stories; 3c, articles; 50c a line, verse, Acc. 

Personal Romances, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) First-person romances, young heroes and heroines, with 
strong emotional problems logically worked out, 1500-5000; 
novels, 12,500; novelettes, 6500; inspirational editorials, 750; 
verse, 4-12 lines. Mrs. May C. Kelley. 2%c and up, Acc. 

Real Romances, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. (M- 
15) First-person short stories to 6500; novelettes, 10-15,000; 
articles, 1000; fillers. Written from viewpoint of both men 
and women. Mary Rollins. 3c, Acc. 


Real Story, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. (M-15) 
First-person short stories to 65 novelettes, 10-15000; 
articles, 1000; fillers. Written from viewpoint of both men 


and women. Mary Rollins. 3c, Acc. 

Secrets, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. (M-10) 
Dramatic first-person stories from real life. Shorts 3000-6000, 
novelettes 10,000. Rose Wyn. 2%c up, Acc. 

True Confessions, (Fawcett Pub., Inc.) 1501 Broadway, New 
York 18 


(M-10) First-person stories reflecting life today, and 
hased on problems of young love, romance, marriage, 3000. to 
10,000, by-line autobiographical stories, 


6000; novelettes to 
articles on problems of modern 


2000-4000, and first-person fact 
living. Inspirational, self- —“~., fillers, 500; poetry to 16 lines. 
Florence N. Cleveland, Ed.; Wm. C. Lengel, Exec. 

True Experiences, aod at 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15)_ First-person short stories 5000-6000 book-lengths 
14,000. Ruth L. Baer. Based on 3c, Acc. 

True Love and Romance, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) First-person short stories 5000-6000: hook 
lengths, 14,000; 2-part serials, 10-12,000. Hope Stuart. Based 
on 3c, Ace. 

True Romances, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


book-lengths 


(M-15)  First-person short stories 5000-7000; 
16,000; 2-part serials, 10-14,000, Hilda Wright. Based on 3c, 
Acc. 
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True S Magazine, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-10) First-person short stories to 5000; novelettes, 
10,000; book-lengths, 15,000; 2-part serials, 7-9000. Ernest 
Heyn. 5c, Acc. 


TRUE DETECTIVE 


Amazing Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases with mystery and good 
detective work, 1500 to Official by-lines preferred. 
Robert E. Levee. 1%c up, photos $3, Acc. 

Best True Facts, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. Confession-type material and great fact de- 
tective scone ge with a little less emphasis on the sensational 


than required by Women in Crime and Smash Detective. Ruth 
Beck. $75, $100, $125. 
Complete Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 


(Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases with mystery and = 
detective work, 1500-5 eres by-lines preferred. Robert 


Levee. 1%c up, photos, $3, Acc. 
onf Detective Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 241 Church St., 
New York. (Bi-M) Unusual fact detective cases with weird 


settings or fast-moving stories with good detective work, 

3000-6000. Ethel C. Sundberg. 2c up; Acc.; photos, $3, Pub. 

Crime Detective, (Hillman) 535 Sth Ave., New York 17. 
(M) Fact detective stories, current, human emotion, 500; pic- 

7 dealing with crime. Hugh-Layne. 2c up, photos $5, 
cc. 


_ Exposé Detective, 366 Madison Ave., New York. (Bi-M) 
Fact articles on crime cases with mystery and good detective 
work, 1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred, Robert E. Levee. 
l¥%ec up, photos, $3, Acc. 


Frout Page Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-i0) stumes of detective investigations, preferably 
under official by-lines; strong mystery element necessary, 1000- 
5000. West F. Peterson. 3c to 4c; photos $5, Acc. 


Headquarters Detective, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 
17. Illustrated current crime stories, 5000. Hugh Layne. 
“a up, photos $5, Acc. 

uman Detective Cases, (Close-up, Inc.) 241 Church St., New 
vo (Bi-M) Unusual fact detective cases with weird set 
tings or tast-moving stories with good detective _— 3000 
. Ethel C. Sundberg. 2c up, Acc.; photos $3, Pub 


Inside Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
True stories of crime investigations under official by- sa if 
possible, 1000-5000, stressing mystery, detective work. A. 
Swanberg. 3c up, photos, $5, Acc. 


Lanting Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases, with mystery and_ good 
detective work, 1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred. Ro 
ik. Levee. 1%c up, photos $3, 

Line-Up, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Same requirements as Police Detective, only all 
stories must have a preliminary editorial paragraph pointing ou: 
that crime does not pay. 


Master Detective, The, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-25) True crime stories 4000-7000. John Shuttle- 
worth. 2c-4c, photos $5-$8, Acc. (Send for Hints Booklet.) 

National Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Q-20) Fact articles on crime cases, with mystery and_ good 
detective work. Official by-lines preferred. Robert 
kx. Levee. 1%c up, photos $3, Acc. 

Official Detective, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 30. (M-25) 
True ee crime-detection stories 5000-7000; photos. H. A. 
Keller. 2c, 

Police ei (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. True crime stories to 5500, with photos of people, 
both criminals and detectives, involved. Stories should start 
off with a moral tone, a preliminary paragraph extolling 
the police work in the case. One comic form story in each 
issue. No cases , Fad 1944 unless they have been reopened. 
Ruth Beck. $106, $125 

Real Detective, (Hillman) 535 Sth Ave., New York 17. 
True illustrated crime_stories, 5000; official by-lines preferred 
but not imperative. Hugh Layne. 2%c up, photos $5, Acc. 

Revealing Detective Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 241 Church St., 
New York. (Bi-M) Unusual fact detective cases with weird 
settings or fast-moving stories with good detective work, 3000- 
6000. Ethel C. Sundberg. 2c up, Acc.; photos, $3, Pub. 

(Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 

Crime stories of especial violence; so 
Foreign stories O.K., 
uth Beck. $75, sioo, 


Smash Detective, 
St... New York 16. 
fession-type stories and exposés. 
yisee they have all the other elements. 


Special Detective, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. Same requirements as True Crime. 
Startling Detective, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 
(M-15)Factual crime material, current or older, 4000- 
shorts, 1000. Sam Schneider. 3c up; shorts, 5c, Acc.; suction, 
$5 each, Pub. 
114 E. 32nd St., 


True Crime, (Your Guide Publications) 
New York 16. (M) Current or classic crime cases, true- 
crime fact novelette, 15,000-20,000; by-lined editorials by a 


name crime-fighter or detective (special rates); series articles 
to 3000 on crime subjects; personality pieces, or profiles on 
famous detectives and law-men; instructive crime detection 
articles; photo features, fillers, cartoons, crime puzzles, games, 
etc. Ruth Beck. 2c, up. 

True Detective, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
(M-25) True detective, crime stories with actual photos, with 
or without official by-line, 4000-8000. Send for [Hints Booklet. 
John Shuttleworth. 2c-4c, photos $5-$8, Acc. 

True Police Cases, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 
First-class detective stories to 6000; novelettes, 20,000; fillers, 
800; cartoons. Horace B. Brown. 3c up, Ace. 
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Uncensored Detective, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. 

(M) First- foe tr stories by persons involved in current crimes, 
5000, particularly convicted women criminals. Query. Hugh 
Layne. 2%c and up, photos $5, Acc. 


Women in Crime, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
st., New York 16. Crime-detective stories involving female 


criminals. Cases of especial violence. Stories involving models 

(Holly wood or theatrical backgrounds are naturals). Good 
pictures. — type stories and exposés. Ruth Beck. 
$75, $100, $12 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AVIATION 


Air World Combined with Aircraft Age (Columbia l’ubs., 
Inc.), 241 Church St., New York 11. Well-illustrated fiction 
and non-fiction with aviation theme. L. Horace Silberkleit. 
up, Ace, 


Aviation & Yachting, 2816 Eaton Tower, Detroit 26, Mich: 


(M-25) Articles on aircraft and yacht building, yacht clubs, 
C. A. news items and photos on mid-western avia- 
tion and small boat activities, short stories having a boat or 


aviation theme, 1000-1500; verse, 4-8 lines; editorials. Walter 


X. Brennan, Ed. and Pub. le, 


Flying (Ziff-Davis), 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. (M 

35) Vopularized, accurate non-fiction aviation feature articles, 
with special stress on civil avjation how people use airplanes, 
wuit-of-the-ordinary things done with them, etc.; must have 
photos, 2000-2500. Also seeking ‘“‘scoop’’ photos. Max 
Karaut, Mng. Ed. 3c and up, Ace. 


SPORTS (COMPETITIVE)—RACING—HORSES 


All American Athlete, 922 Iloe Ave., New York. a Factual 
sports articles, 375-1500. Michael Pawlyshyn. lc, 


All Sports Digest, |’. ©. Box 539, 
reprints, but needs short articles, humorous, 
structive, dealing with all phases of athletics. 
ly. Ind., Ace. 


Baseball Magazine, The, | 
Major league baseball article 


Ridgewood, N. J. Mostly 
inspirational, in 
Robert J. Cur 


75 55th Ave., New York. (M-20) 
*s. Clifford Bloodgood. Yc, Pub. 


Horse Lover, The, 154 Borica Way, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Bi-M-30) Articles on riding, dude ranches, breeding, 500-180, 
l’. Hartford, 10c printed inch, Pub. 


National Bowlers Journal and Billiard Revue, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago (M-25) Articles on bowling, billiards, lawn bowl 
ing, to 1500; short stories to 1000; photos, cartoons, ete. 
Wesley Wise. $20-$30, Pub. 


Rider and Driver, The, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles on horses, racing, etc. Samuel Walter ‘Taylor. Good 
ratcs, Pub. 

Scholastic Coach, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) ‘Tech- 
nical articles on football, ‘basketball, track, field, 1000, for high 
and prep schools; photos, drawings. Owen Reed. . lc, lub. 


Sporting News, The, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis. (W-15) 
Deals exclusively in sports, with heaviest emphasis on organ- 
ized baseball, 1000-1500. Query. 


Turf & Sports Digest (Monroe Publishing Co.), Baltimore 12, 
Md. (M) Articles and fiction covering running horse racing, 
2000-5000, Serials of three instalments, 3000-4000. Edgar G. 


Horn. lc, photos $3, Pub. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


Junior Natural History Magazine, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Central Park West at 79th 
t., New York, does not solicit material, as practically 
everything is staff written. 


American Life, 3210 N. Dayton St., Chicago 13, a 
monthly edited by John G. Finch, pays 14 cent to 2 
cents for articles, but is so overstocked that it is not 
purchasing anything at present. ‘““We do not release 
supplementary rights,”’ states John G. Finch, “but give 
the author 20% of money received through reprints.” 


Hartsdale House, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
a small publisher at present with a line of twenty 
classics, is now branching out into the general non- 
fiction field, and would be interested in manuscripts, 
not necessarily of tremendous popular appeal, but 
rather of lasting interest. If the manuscript has both, 
the firm would, of course, welcome it, but could not 
hope to compete for such offerings with the larger 
publishers. 


June, 1947 


JUVENILE LIST 


revised and brought down to date wili appear in 
July issue. Previous listing was in January, 1947. 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main St., Room 
409, Dayton 2, Ohio, is not published during the 
summer months, but it is in that period that the edi- 
torial staff makes its selection of much of its material 
for the coming school year. “As yet we have con- 
tracted for only a small amount of the material we 
shall use,’ writes James J. Pflaum,.editor. “We 
particularly need stories of the third, fourth, and 
fitth grade reading level—seasonal stories, serials, 
single installment stories and humorous tales. (We 
should like particularly to stress the need for sea- 
sonal stories—Christmas, Easter, Hallowe'en, etc., as 
well as single installment stories.) We are also in- 
terested in receiving stories with religious  back- 
grounds or themes. The minimum story rate is $35, 
and the minimum rate for serial stories is $35 for 
each installment. Another feature of the 
Junior Catholic Messenger is the weekly comic page. 
(Our comics are the entertainment plus education 
‘true-type’ comic). We are now in the market for 
single part or serial scripts for comics. Our payment 
is eight dollars a page. Please submit a list of pos- 
sible subjects for our approval before beginning 
writing. (This is to avoid duplication of subject 
matter.)"’ On request, Mr. Pflaum will send a con- 
tributor’s guide and sample copies without charge. 


SELL YOUR BRAINS 


Write and publish your own booklets and pamphlets 
more economically than most people ever dreamed. 
Publisher tells HOW in his revealing booklet: ‘‘How 
To Make Money Writing And Publishing Your Own 
Booklets.’’ Information FREE. Limited. Write Today. 


ROYAL PUBLISHERS 


4900-A West 6th Avenue Denver 4, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


by Experienced Secretary 
50c — 1,000 words 
First Carbon Free 
Additional Carbons — 5c each 


JEAN GRAY ALLEN 
129 Evergreen St. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


STORIES WANTED! 


ean a — is salable, we sell it at the usual 10% 


it it po t salable, we tell you why in minute detail, 
passing along sound, constructive criticism which’ 1i 
help you in future writing. Working from a know- 
ledge gained in 25 years of writing and selling our own 
stories and novels, we are able to give practical help 
of priceless value. No delays. Prompt barb always 
faithfully P=. All types ot material solicited except 
poetry and songs. 

Until. you’ve sold two stories, reading fees are 
charged as follows: 


Short stories to 6,500 words, $3.00. 
Novelettes to 12,000, $5.00. 
Novels, any length, $10.00 
New rates effective at once. No fees charged se 
authors looking for a reputable ‘slick’ or ‘pulp’ agen 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


Poultney Vermont 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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ITERARY| 

Canadian Homes & Gardens, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada, has raised its rates from 1 cent to 
2 cents on acceptance, instead of publication. Interest 
is in home and garden articles to 1500 words. S. Mc- 
Ilwaine is editor. 

Story Parade, 200 Sth Ave., New York 10, is in 
the market for strong, well-written stories for middle 
aged children (8-12) 1000 to 3000 words in length. 
Some verse is used. Payment is made on acceptance 
at 2 cents a word. Lockie Parker is editor. 

Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, is no 
longer in the market for fillers for “Out Of This 
World.” Payment for features is made on acceptance, 
but fillers on publication. The filler editor should be 
contacted at 366 Madison Ave., New York. 

Salt Water Sportsman, 136 Federal St., Boston 10, 
Mass., pays varying rates which average about 2 cents 
a word, on publication, for occasional articles or 
stories on salt water sport fishing in the Atlantic 
Coast area from Maine to South Carolina. It is  pri- 
marily a newspaper with a staff of 40 correspondents 
and feature writers. Articles should not be over 2000 
words in length. Salt water fishing photos are con- 
sidered. Supplementary rights are released to the 
author. The publication comes out once a week from 
May to October, and once a month from November 
through April. 

Folio Magazine, The Dierkes Press, 1212 Wash 
ington St., La Porte, Ind., has suspended indefinitely. 
The Dierkes Press will devote its entire attention to 
the publication of books. The editors, Margaret and 
Henry Dierkes, state “After four years of continuous 
publication this decision is made reluctantly, but with 
its increased activities in the book field the press will 
continue to work with poets. 

American Legion Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New 
York, reports that articles are usually handled on 
assignment. Short stories to 4000 words, however, are 
welcome. High rates are paid on acceptance, accord 
ing to Alexander Gardiner, editor. 

Open Road for Boys, 136 Federal St., Boston 10, 
now bears the title The Open Road (For Teen Age 
Men). Requirements are for long or short stories and 
articles on aviation, sports, business, science, man- 
ners, grooming, with fillers, verse, cartoons and 
cartoon ideas also used. Age range is from 11 through 
17. Payment is made on acceptance according to 
quality. Don Samson is editor. 


MARKET 


Boys Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16, has raised 
its rates from 2 cents to a minimum of 3 cents, paid 
on acceptance. This is the Boy Scouts publication go- 
ing to boys 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sports, 


achievement short stories, 200 to 3500 words, with 
2- to 4-installment serials (each installment 4000 
words) are in current demand. Editor is Irving 
Crump. 


Our Little Messenger, Junior Catholic Messenger. 
and Young Catholic Messenger, have moved from 124 
E. 3rd St., Dayton 2, Ohio, to 132 N. Main St. 

Thriftway Family Paterson, N. J., is 
now located at 2 River St., instead of 175 Market St. 
Articles in most demand are those on before-and- 
after home modernizing, well illustrated. Walter Fil- 
lan is editor. 

Pathfinder News Magazine is the new title of Th¢ 
Pathfinder, 1323 M. St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C, 
Only news leads of exceptional timeliness and im- 
portance are considered. Payment is made on publica- 
tion. Donald $. McNeil is managing editor. 

Sea Power, 76 7 Ave., New York, published by 
Navy League of U. has changed from monthly to 
quarterly. Roger Katka editor, uses articles to 2500 
words on all aspects of the Navy and the Merchant 
Marine; aviation; also first person stories of war ad- 
ventures at sea. Payment is made on publication at 2 
cents. Mr. Kafka advises querying first. 

Moose Magazine, Moose Bldg., 1016 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, is now in the market for short-short 
fiction around 1000 words, according to Niver W. 
Beaman. Payment is made on acceptance at 3 


4 cents up. 

American Newspaper Boy, Winston-Salem 7, N. C. 
Bradley Welfare, editor, urges writers to consult a 
newspaper circulation manager and acquaint them- 
selves with the system under which newspaper boys 
operate before plotting a story. This is a market only 
for short fiction, Payment is on acceptance at $15 to 
$20 a story. 

Drug Features, P. O. Box 1444, Detroit 31, pays 
varying rates on acceptance for illustrated articles and 
fillers on drug stores and pharmacists. Robert Spark- 
man is editor. 

Cotton Features, P. O. Box 404, Huntsville, Ala., 
John Spotswood, editor, pays varying rates for articles 
and fillers on uses of cotton, textiles, and personalities 
in the field. Photos should accompany. 


Magazine, 
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A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING | 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


A-J—6-47 
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Humor Business, Room 2002, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York, is a new trade journal, the first in the 
comedy field. A monthly tabloid newspaper, it will 
serve as the official organ of both the National Laugh 
Week Foundation and the Special Material Writers’ 
Guild. It will cover all phases of “humor business”, 
giving market tips and news for comedians, gag- 
writers, emcees, cartoonists, for stage, screen, and 
radio. It will try to uncover new, young, creative 
humorists by running a full page Show Case of Hu- 
mor. Short black-outs, skits, and humor pieces—not 
jokes or gags—are being sought. At present, rates 
are low. Material will be returned only if stamped 
self-addressed envelope is enclosed. Editor is George 
Lewis. 

Mind Digest, formerly of York, Pa., now located 
at Lancaster, Pa., pays 1 cent to 2 cents a word for 
short articles on metaphysics, new thought, truth, and 
religion. W. G. Faltin is editor. 

‘ 


GOOD NEIGHBORLINESS 


Charles S. Strong, of Standard Magazines. Inc. and 
Better Publications, Inc., 10 E. 40th St.. New York 
16, reports an interesting experiment in good neigh- 
borliness and international cooperation. A group of 
American and Canadian writers and editors are plan- 
ning to meet at one of the resort hotels outside of 
Quebec City September 6 to 21. “The idea is to give 
the American boys who are looking for Canadian 
markets a chance to get the inside dope on the require- 
ments of Canadian publications, right from the boys 
who do the reading and writing; and the Canadian 
writers who find American magazines their biggest 
outlets, will have a chance to talk turkey with 
American editors,’ writes Mr. Strong. “We also feel 
that beginning writers and college-trained students 
with writing ambitions can gain a good deal in the 
way of correct pointers in selling their stuff, if not 
immediately, at least in the very near future.” 

The group has taken an option on the Manoir St. 
Castin at Lac Beauport, Quebec. for the period. Spe- 
cial rates will make it possible for the group to carry 
on at a minimum of expense for anyone interested 
in joining. Excellent cooperation is also promised 
from the Canadian National Railway. There are many 
plans for non-writing activities including a trip to 
the Saguenay and the Gaspe Peninsular at a time 
when the scenery is at its best, and to local religious 
shrines like St. Anne de Beaupre. 

Plans, according to Mr. Strong, were presented to 
a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Cana- 
dian Authors Association in Toronto by W. Arthur 
Deacon, the president, who is one of Canada’s lead- 
ing book reviewers. Members of the Catholic Writers 
and other American organizations are enthusiastic 
about the idea, and Don O’Brien, one of the editors 
of Outdoor Life and president of the Guild is bring- 
ing the subject to the attention of his many friends. 
Several large colleges have also expressed an interest 
in bringing their writing students to the meeting for 
the actual benefits to be derived. 

Mr. Strong believes that the plan can bring prompt 
and tangible results. The editors, he says, are doing 
this on their own time and aside from their work 
with publishing houses. 
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WIN Cash and Cars 


] An interesting folder describing 
FREE the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 

* IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 
students are America’s biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current 
contests, judging s!ant, entries that won, com- 
plete HOW TO WIN WRITE-UPS, analyses 
Sponsor’s products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover 
handling costs. 


Learn to Win! Write Now! Find Out How! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. A.J. 


ED BODIN — AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Ed Bodin’s double editorial reports on a 
manuscript (editor-reader plus the agent) are 
the talk of the trade. You see your manu- 
script as an editor sees it —— its chances as 
is, or if revised. No flattery. No come-on for 
course. Just bonded truth. 

Write first for set-up. Authors must prove 
their ability to be registered as clients. 


ED BODIN — 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


MOTION PICTURE REPRESENTATION 


Clients of this Agency do not have to bother about 
market selections. We handle that important prob- 
lem. All they need do is write a suitable script. 
; Under our plan writers are cashing in on 
sales. Ask for release forms and details — right 
now! Tell us what you have sold, and give a brief 
outline of your writing career. 


SCOTT CARLETON, Editor 
Radio Division 

Bentel Agency 

(Established 1918) 

6606 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 


s 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | 


have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles... serials . . . series. Now, 
I'm teaching it. 

* @ 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet, 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing”’ 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


| 
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44 pages, 82” by 11”, smooth paper, il- 
lustrated pen, pencil, halftone (photo), 
teeming (and steaming!) with FACTS and 
FRANKNESS. 


Morgue & Mount 


A Magazine of True Publication 


Readers alone determine merit of contents. 
Writer owned, writer operated. PRIZES FOR 
BEST LIKED TITLES. PRIZES FOR BEST 
READER LETTERS. Reader Jury buying. 


Richard Tooker 


Production and Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


MARY KAY TENNISON, 


well known Hollywood ‘‘Ghost,’’ can help you break in- 
to publishing. Supervised aspirants go further quicker. 
Write to 601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Author textbook, MODERN WRITERS, price $5.00 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Womans WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. 
= HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
pai 


If you’re a writer 


an Aw 


CAN HELP "YOU! 


To find the best market for your 
work— 


ye 


To relieve you of placement 
worries— 


To give you the advice and criti- 
cism every writer needs— 


Full information supplied immediately 
upon request 


C. V. Parkinson 


Literary Agent 


BRIGHTWATERS L. I., 
NEW YORK 


Our Army, Washington, D. C., has moved fron 
1012 H St., N.W., to 412 Fifth St., N.W. It pays 
about 1/4 cent a word on publication for stimulating 
controversial military articles, short service stories 
1000 to 3000 words. Raymond W. Porter is editor. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, advises writers to query first on all 
articles. 

Thrilling Publications, 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
have added to their list of comics Barnyard Comics, 
Wonder Comics, Black Terror, and It Really Hap- 
pened. Continuities for strips are purchased, but 
prospective contributors should write first giving de- 
tails before submitting, and stating price desired. 
Payment is made on acceptance. 

The following publications have been discontinued: 

Brooklyn Digest Magazine, 852 Cypress Ave., 
Brooklyn 27, New York. 

Two-to-Six, 221 W. 57th St., New York 19. 

Belgium, 247 Park Ave., New York 17. 

Romantic Range, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
(temporarily suspended. ) 

Love Story Magazine, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17 (temporarily suspended). 

Authentic Detective, Baffling Detective, Current 
Detective, and Timely Detective, 22 E. 82nd St., New 
York 28 (formerly at 66 E. 78th St., New York 21). 
(Temporarily. ) 

Movie Play, and My Love, Buse Publications, now 
at 22 E. 82nd St., New York 28, are continuing on 
a bi-monthly basis. 

A. Neely Hall Productions, 477 East St., Charles 
Rd., Elmhurst, Ill., syndicates home workshop material 
mostly prepared by staff, but uses occasional material 
purchased from free-lancers. Need is for things to 
make for the house and lawn, particularly build-ins. 
Projects must be shown in clear, glossy, contrast 
prints. Dimensions, sketches and construction notes 
should be furnished. Payment is made on acceptance 
at rate depending on the type of project. 


WHY PAY MORE 


. in order to learn the techniques of successful 
writing? Our school will teach you writing by means 
of new dynamic methods, with experienced journalists 
for instructors. The price is inexpensive; send today 
for interesting particulars. No obligation. 


THE 
PROGRESSIVE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Box 3139 University Sta. Columbus 10, Ohio 


ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE! 


A card brings your copy for 5-day examination. Read 
it! Test it! If not completely satisfied, return it to_us. 
FREE, a copy of 169 Short Story Markets for your trouble. 
If you keep the book, send one dollar. 

Send dollar with your order and receive, in addition to 
the Market List, a FREE collaborative revision certificate! 

ONE DOLLAR brings you ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE, 
postpaid! 

BLUE HILLS PRESS 
Box 403 Dept. A Blue Ash, Ohio 


A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that. Talent 
plus competent editorial guidance and on-the-spot 
sales service are ali the luck an author needs. You 
supply the oe the service. For complete de- 
tails write to 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 
516A Fifth Avenue New York 18, New York 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
are now. skidding through high school on John 
Dewey's progressive streamliner, think this book idea 
very unique.” Mrs. Wortman has been a_ school 
teacher, postoffice clerk, Employment Agency man- 
iger, housewife and writer. 
AA 
Our subscription card for Janet Doran of North 
Swanzey, N. H., (“Don’t Hoard’) has on it so many 
pen-names there is room for little other data. She 
needs those pen-names for she is a most. prolific 
writer, and, we might add, prolific seller, too. John 
and I have exchanged many friendly letters with 
Janet. That New Hampshire tie, you know. 
AA 


Paul Triem’s article, “The Time to Revise Is Before 
You Write,” was originally titled, “Don’t Write It 
Yet,” but we couldn’t have two “Don’t’s” in one is- 
sue! We feel sure you will like this article by Mr. 
Triem as much as you did his two previous ones, 
“Writing Is a Long-Range Affair” (January, 1946), 
and “It’s How You Write It’? (December, 1946). 

AA 

Really Personal . . . During those days of torture 
a few weeks after John went away, when I was alone, 
nerve-tired, physically exhausted, a little voice said 
one night, ‘Get a cat!” And I thought ‘Why not? 
Something to talk to, something to hold in my arms.” 
I picked up the evening paper, looked at the want-ads. 
Sure enough, there was the ad written just for me: 
“Wanted: Good home for gentle cat.’ I phoned the 
number. In half an hour a woman and her daughter 
delivered Minnie Bell. . . . Now, Minnie Bell has 
delivered to me four little Bells—Ding and Dong, 
the dark gray and white twins, Silver Bell, all gray, 
and Bonnie Bell, soft gray and white. . . . I’m very 
fond of Minnie Bell. She helped me through some 
hard, hard hours. When er hard time came, I sat on 
the floor and stroked her head till she was comforted 
and quiet. 


The Nineteenth Hole, 1315 Cherry St., Philadel- 
phia, has discontinued publication. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified aeaghe Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use 
pho-analysis in their work, earn substantial 
ees in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fasci- 
nating they start using it to add to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others ee ee 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING— UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more police use grapho analysis handling suspects 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 
Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only schoolin world de- 
voted tot hing grapho lysis offers thorough 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
less of where you live, small town, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
handwriting analysis offer, ALL FREE. Must be 21 or 
over. Address A. 1. G. A. Inc., 132 Noel, Missouri. 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the charac- 
ters, plotting, making up the chapters, cing for 

P tin, , and revision. 


tic emphasis, g the 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, the only 
kind that will sell. 

Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Ar- 
ticle Writing, Versification and others, offer construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real 
teaching. All courses moderately priced. 

For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER'S MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ, Springfield 3, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 
475 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. Pl 5-8273 


B’WAY PLAYWRIGHTS wil! rewrite, doctor or 
adapt your work for the stage. Staff includes: 
H. Richardson (‘‘Dark of the Moon’’) ; N. Cos- 
entino (‘‘Moon Ovér Mulberry St.’’) ; Herbert 
Kubley (‘‘Men to the Sea’’); Bazil Beyea 
(“The Cat Screams’’). Other depts.: radio; 
fiction; non-fiction; screen plays; translations; 
research. Synopses writing. REASONABLE 
FEES. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
June, 1947 


WRITERS! 


Stories, articles, novels, books wanted for 
immediate placement. For new writers last 
year, we sold $8,550.00 to pulp and quality 
magazines. 

Ten per cent commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us to fit 
it in the largest writer’s market in the world. 
Send several of your MSS. Be convinced. We 
are located where the sale can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000—plus 50c more for each additional 1000. 
Our minimum fee for one MS. is $3. If we can’t 
sell, our friendly, constructive criticism will 
help you revise to make the sale. Enclose 
return postage with MS. 

We read book-length novels free. Pay the 
express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


Manuscript Bureau 
154 Nassau St. Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Seaman's Church Institute of New York, 25 South 
St.. New York 4, announces two new contests for 
merchant seaman-writers—one, a Marine Pcetry Con- 
test open to all active seamen. with prizes of $25 
$15, $10 for the three best poems, nautical in  sub- 
ject, and not over 100 lines, and $5 for the best 
humor poem; the other, an Essay Contest on the 
subject “My Favorite Port of Call,’ with prizes of 
$25, $15, and $10 for the best essays not over 1500 
words in length. Judges of the Poetry Contest, which 
closes September 1, 1947, are William Rose Benet, 
A. M. Sullivan, and Carl Carmer; of the Essay Con- 
test, which closes October 1, 1947, John Mason 
Brown, Harry Hansen, and Frank Laskier. Both the 
winning poems and the winning essays will be pub- 
lished in The Lookout, monthly magazine of Sea- 
man’s Institute. 


The Dial Press, New York, has set up an annual 
award of $250 to be given at the close of each 
academic year to the students doing the best Creative 
writing in the Creative Writing course at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. At the discretion of the com- 
mittee of judges, the award may be divided between 
two students. No student may receive the prize more 
than once. 


The Midwestern Writers’ Conference, 410 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, will award about $4000. in 
various prize contests it is sponsoring in al! the 
different fields of writing. The deadline for most of 
the contests will be June 10. Those entering in the 
Novel Prize Contest, for outline of novel and three 
chapters, must register in advance of the Conference, 
but will be given until September 15th to submit 
manuscripts. Prizes will be awarded in October. Com- 
pleted novels can be submitted at that date for presen- 
tation to cooperating publishers, but the prizes will 
be determined by the three-chapter-and-outline 
method. For entry requirements, prize information, 
and so forth, write the Midwestern Writers’ Con- 
ference at the above address. 


True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New York 18, 
announced a contest in the June issue to determine 
what type of stories and features readers like best. 
For the best letters of not more than 100 words stat- 
ing the readers’ preferences, $100 in prizes will be 
paid. 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winnnig Cash, Cars, Dia- 
mond Rings, Refrigerators, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 


Radios and Watches in Prize Contests! 


You, too, can cash in on Contests! The Shepherd 
Course will give you the Secrets of Winning. 
Write NOW for a Gift Copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN’—bringing you WINNING HELP for the big 
It's FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Contests now on. 


The CYPRIOT, 


now 24 pages each month, is the poet’s friend and the 
politician’s guide. Schoolma’ams learn from it what 
their pupils won’t teach them. Parsons mention it in 
their prayers. It may even be worth the attention of 
authors of short-stories. Sells for 25c a month, $3 a 
year. 

Kelly Janes, Oakdale, Stanislaus County, California 


WHY 
rejects? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision. My cooperative methods are lessons in 
writing. Learn from your own scripts. Fiction only. 
Up to 3,000 words, $2.50; 
Each additional thousand, 50 cents 


JEAN REEDY 


P.O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, efficient work on quality bond. Carbon copy 
and minor corrections free. 50c—1000 words. 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 


Hammond, Ind. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary Col- 
ege. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
correspondence. Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard. 

neglect longer the many P m ve ica- 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON.N. Y. 


Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words ; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 
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Automotive Retailer, 10 Park Place, Morristown, 
\. J., is a monthly trade publication devoted to re- 
tail automotive supply stores, both chain and inde- 
pendent, which fraquently handle such lines as hard- 
ware, sporting goods, farm supplies, house furnish- 
ings, toys, etc., in addition to their automotive lines. 
It does not cover strictly parts stores, service stations, 
or automobile dealers. John A. Warren, editor, lists 
as the type of material wanted the following: 


(1) Features. Articles from 500 to 1500 words or 
more preferred. Longer articles suitable for install- 
ment publication accepted. Suggested topics: 


(a) Effective displays of stocks—inside store or 
windows. 

(b) Personal sales methods. 

(c) Psychology in handling customers. 

(d) Sales promotion methods. 

(e) Special advertising sales and advertising ideas. 

(f) Unique and original,inventory methods. 

(g) Special accounting methods in handling  in- 
stallment customers. 

(h) Specific instances of successful suggested sell- 
ing. 

(i) Employee training plans and activities. 

(j) Methods of handling complaints. 

(k) Successful methods which combat returned 
goods evil. 

(1) Credit policies which engender and maintain 
good will. 

(m) Delivery, and shipping room methods and 
kinks. 

(n) Constructive selling methods in trading up 
customer. 


(2) Pictures: Action type photos preferred. No com- 
pensation allowed for pictures of individuals, but can 
be included with feature material. 

Suggestions for type pictures wanted: 


(a) Store fronts of unusual or distinctive nature. 

(b) Especially artistic or unique window displays. 

(c) Out-of-the-ordinary display of merchandise in- 
side store. 

(d) Store equipment of unique nature for handling 
displays. 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 


313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


13 WAYS TO PLOT! 


Now ready, the most remarkable plotbook 
ever offered. Money-back guarantee of satis- 
faction. Complete charts on plotting myster- 
ies, short-shorts. Novel methods of plot con- 
struction. No writer can afford to be without 
13 WAYS TO PLOT! 

You can get your copy of this wonder plot 
book for $1.50 postpaid. Or, a card will bring 
you details about the book ABRACADABRA! 
That is just one of the plot methods detailed 
in 13 WAYS TO PLOT! This method alone 
may solve your plot problems. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Box 403 Dept. AJ Blue Ash, Ohio 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 

* for 1947 PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 
prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
ceive also description of HELP YOURS 
eoaee ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


IT’S EASY! 


Radio needs your scripts, but you must know how to 
write, what to write, and where to sell. Profit by my 
fifteen years professional experience in Hollywood and 
as an Instructor in Radio Writing at Pasadena Junior 
College. No course to buy—just down-to-earth con- 
structive criticism and free instruction that will make 
your radio scripts sell. 

Member of Hollywood Chapter of Radio Writers Guild, 
Radio Directors Guild, and American Federation of 
Radio Actors. 


FEES 
Quarter Hour Scripts (or less) _............ $2.50 


(Peturn postage must accompany all 
material submitted.) 


ROBERT CUMMINS 


1557 Casa Grande Pasadena 7, Calif. 


We Don’t Collaborate...We Won't Rewrite... 


We won’t write your stories for you P 
that’s your job. What we do is sell your story 
at highest rates ——or show you why it won’t 
sell, with a detailed criticism on what to do 
about it. If you can accept constructive criti- 
cism without feeling hurt, we can help you 
on to sales. 


TWO FORONE ... 


Our long experience shows that one script is 
not enough basis to judge writing ability, and 
therefore, as your introduction to us, we will 
examine two of your scripts for only the fee of 
the longer. Our fees, to be sent with the 
scripts, are: One dollar per thousand words, 
and one dollar for the final fraction. The fee 
on 4,298 words is five dollars). Please enclose 
a_ self-addressed, stamped envelope with ll 
submissions. 


Professionals: If you have had $500 worth of 
sales during the past year, we will handle your 
output at the usual 10% commission. 


LINN & STEVENS — LITERARY AGENTS 


210 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


June, 1947 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market 
open to beginning writers, and the only one where you 
can EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells 
more than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly 
My special course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches everything it is neces- 
sary to know. Write for terms. Mention Author G 
Journalist. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23-A GREEN ST. WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


Typewriter Ribbons, each . 35¢ 
Carbon Paper (8x10!) per 100 sheets 75¢ 
Ring Binders, canvas back, plastic rings, 

111x814, each. 35¢ 
A to Z Indexes, 11x81, 3-hole, each 45< 


SURPLUS SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT CO. 
1839 Champa Street Denver 2, Colo. 


Formerly of Los Angeles, now in redwoods for the win- 
ter. I am the author of articles and stories in 21 different 
magazines, most of them National. Will help you to sell. 
Postage required for reply, on inquiry, please. Piercy, 
Mendocino County, California. 


“THE INDEPENDENT WRITER”’ 
MAGAZINE 
25c copy - - - - - - = = - + = $2.50 12 issues 
Canadian and Foreign - - - - $3.00 12 issues 
(No Free Samples Available) 
For those who want to sell. If your newsstand or 
book store can not supply, order direct from: 
THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 
Somerville 24, New Jersey 


WRITERS’ COLONY 


You are cordially invited to s your vacation in N. H. 
with me. Personal Instr. (Criticism by mail all year.) 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) . . $1.00 
2—WRITER’S: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) . . 2.00 
3—WRITER’S: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) . . 2.00 


4—WRITER’S: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) . 2.00 
5—WRITER’S: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance orders) . 2.50 


MILDRED |. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 


50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


WRITERS! 


WHY don't your stories sell? Markets are crying 
for WELL-WRITTEN stories. The reason for a re- 
jection is often a minor one. If your MS can be 
revised and slanted to editorial requirements I re- 
vise and market it on a PROFIT-SHARING basis. 
No fees. Don't throw valuable MSS away. Send 
me your stories, articles, but no inferior material. 
Nominal fee of $1 per 2,500 words, promptly re- 
funded on acceptance. 


Clark W. Jenks 213 Upson Ave., El Paso 2, Texas 
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(e) Unusual crowds, awaiting a sale outside a 
store, or milling arcund in unusual numbers inside 
the store. 

(f) Scenes graphically depicting a buying transac. 
tion, clearly showing merchandise and facial expres- 
sions of emotions or surprise, joy, skepticism, irrita- 
tion, disappointment, etc. 

Note: Accompanying lines for photographs must be 
fully descriptive of scene pictures, with name and lo. 
cation of store, and full name of manager, proprije- 
tor or clerk, if either or all are part of the picture. 
Type this information in a slip of paper and paste to 
picture. Must have release when persons appear in 
picture. 

Payment is made on publication at the rate of 
cent a word for copy, 2 cents for exceptionally good 
material, and $3 each for photos. 


Magazine Digest. 20 Spadina Road, Toronto, Can. 
ada, clarifies its new editorial policy in the following 
statement: “Magazine Digest is no longer a reprint 
or condensation magazine in the usual sense. .. . 
Rather, have we become a review magazine in which 
material from various sources is reviewed in much 
the same manner as the New York Times Book Re- 
view Section handles material and Newsweek and 
Time data contained in the medical and science sec- 
tions... . As part of this present policy, we are 
limiting the number of original articles appearing 
monthly in Magazine Digest to four. Each of these 
articles must be of national character worthy of na- 
tional promotion. We are looking particularly for 
articles of a more serious political, economic and 
social scope prepared by authorities. . . . Should you 
have articles of this kind or subject which fall into 
this category, we should be glad to hear of them. 
Payment for articles of this kind will be commensu- 
rate with the nature of the material, the time and 
efforts required to prepare the article and the au- 
thority writing the feature.” The statement was signed 
by Ruby Turner of the Editorial Department. 


Sunflower, 15 N. Maryland Ave., Atlantic City, 
N. J., a bi-monthly that used psychic articles, has 
been discontinued. 


oooo0 


F. A. Fink, managing editor, The Family Digest. 
Huntington, Indiana, suggests that any writer who has 
not heard concerning manuscripts sent several months 
ago, should get in touch with him, as the magazine 
has had some little trouble owing to the fact that 
some manuscripts were misplaced by a former asso- 
ciate editor no longer with the publication. 


Motion Picture Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New 
York, is being edited by Maxwell Hamilton. 


Discontinued: 

Speed Mystery (Trojan), 125 E. 46th St., New 
York 17 

Prize Western, Gem Detective, Chief Detective 
(Automic Action Magazines), 512 Sth Ave., New 
York 18. 


os 


THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 
Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself help you sell 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Chicago Heights, Nl. 


Box 202-J 


15! 
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WRITERS ... WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 


Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 
a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 


1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO Di- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW—-COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. ‘ 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 

EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 
words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


Eleventh Annual 


WRITERS’ 
WORKSHOP 


Western State College of Colorado 


JULY 21 - AUG. 1 


For particulars, write: 


Dr. H. W. Taylor, Director 
Box 742-C 


GUNNISON, COLORADO 


FICTION COURSE — $9 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG 
MONEY short-short field from an expert. My au- 
thoritative book, ‘‘Let’s Write Short-Shorts”’ (a $2 
value), is the text upon which my streamlined 6- 
lesson course is based. Personal attention for every 
student! Short-shorts, written as assignments, given 
thorough, detailed analyses. I will give you abso- 
lutely FREE a copy of ‘“Let’s Write Short-Shorts”’ 
and a list of the latest short-short markets when 
you enroll. I sold every short-short I wrote in 
1946! Let me help you. 


FOY EVANS Box 689-A 


Athens, Ga. 


Selling Your Story or Book 
Manuscripts Means Making 
Consistent and Appropriate 
Submissions. 


An agent does this ‘‘leg’’ work for you, tak- 
ing over your worries and reserving your time 
for the writing. 


My sale of NORMAN NYGAARD’S book 
manuscript, DEEP FOREST (REYNAL HITCH- 
COCK, 1947) on sale in book stores this 
month, is only one example. Screen producers 
have been asking to read it and sales of for- 
eign rights are being negotiated. 


Even one sale of a short story may start you 
toward success. 


Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get your 
share of the checks. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


FIVE STEPS TO SALES 


Desire to write 
Will to succeed 
Good technique 
Critical help 


Take a Student-Centered 


PROFESSIONAL 
AUTHORS’ COURSE 
in the ‘‘write-way!”’ 
Practical! Not Just Theory! 


Simple, clear instruction in technique. Ex- 
perienced Author-Editor staff personally super- 
vises 10 manuscripts written for sale, 4 that 
can be rounded into salable material, in a total 
of 16 lessons! 


YOU LEARN BY DOING! 


Specialized courses in short fiction, novel, ju- 
venile, articles! 


For information, write to 


STUDIO STORY METHOD 


521 Radio Central Bldg., Dept. AM2 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


list] June, 1947 
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What Will YOU Sell In 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your material 
over to Publishers and Motion Picture Producers. 


Individual analysis and suggested revision saves you 
profitless struggle and valuable time. 


Markets are wide oper for established authors as weil 
as new writers. Originals, published stories, book man- 
uscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd Hollywood 28, Calif. 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor or slanted 
toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 
156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 


Attention, Writers! 

THE WRITECRAFT STUDIO has its housing prob- 
lem and lost two of its able assistants to the war. 
om aga To ‘be brief solved, I am again offering my serv- 

e 

ork has appeared in over forty publications— 
fiction” ‘articles sere verse. I have been departmental 
editor and served on two big city dailies. My assist- 
ants are writers who have specialized in different 
fields. I have just returned from Hollywood where I 
made interesting contacts and gleaned much first hand 
information. 

MY GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 

criticize ON* manuscrivt iin: “ne 


dling charge (stamps or co 


heart 
THE STUDIO 
P. O. Box 4718 Sta Kansas City 3, Mo. 


Ill Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not over 
1500 words; $1 over 1500 and not over 3000; 25c 
each additional 1000 or part thereof; and | will 
read it and quote it and quote you a reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you waste 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 


! have ghost-written millions of words of stories, 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 
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The Link, published by The General Commission 
on Army and Navy Chaplains, 1137 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C., is in the market for short 
stories, 1200 to 1600 words; articles, 800 to 1500 
words, on subjects and problems of interest to service 
and ex-service people, and short articles, 400 to 800 
words, on personal experiences while in the service. 
“Our rates,” writes Delmar L. Dyreson, editor, “‘are 
good, corresponding with popularity of author and 
excellence of manuscript. We want a Christian back- 
ground in our writing, but not preachy in tone; light, 
cheery vein with humor.” A free sample copy of the 
magazine will be sent on request. 

Newspaper Publishers’ Faximile Service, 155 Perry 
St., New York 14, offers a new field for writers and 
artists interested in broadcast facsimile, by means of 
which printed newspapers will be received in the 
home via radio transmission. This syndicate, which is 
exclusively for facsimile newspapers, is being started 
by Radio Inventions, Inc., which licenses the manufac- 
ture of facsimile broadcast and home recorder equip- 
ment. “The first facsimile newspapers will start daily 
publication this year,” states Charles A. Tepper, fea- 
ture editor of the service. ‘Our service will start with 
a minimum of four pages of features daily . . . We 
ate interested in knowing of talented writers and 
artists for staff purposes. We are also interested in 
seeing short, clever features; preferably with an angle 
allowing for illustrations: comics, columns, etc.—top- 
notch only! Each feature must be accompanied by a 
release form which we will supply upon request.” 

True and Mechanix Illustrated are now located at 
67 W. 44th St., New York, instead of 1501 Broad- 
way. The latter is now edited by Robert Hertzberg. 

The American Teacher is now located at 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. It makes no payment for 
articles on education and labor. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is booming. 
Hundreds of magazine editors are buying short 
features and ‘“‘fillers’’ from new writers. Our EARN 
AS YOU LEARN lessons will prepare vou to meet 
their requirements. Experience unnecessary. Price 
is reasonable and service unexcelled. Details and 
sample lesson free on request. Use a postcard. No 
obligation. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200 T72N S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 
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What to write for radio — How to write it 


Learn the techniques of writing 
good drama, serials, interviews, 
etc., for radio presentation 


Here is an authoritative and practical treatment, showing both 
the professional writer and the beginrer the practical funda- 
mentals of effective radio writing. It gives special emphasis 
to the distinctive requirements of radio writing and the basic 
forms of 


differences between its various fcrms and other 


writing. It covers the writing of dramatic scripts, commen- 


‘ ’ ‘ 
taries, children’s programs, etc., and analyzes all or parts of 


thirty-three illustrative scripts from actual radio programs. 


How to Write 
for Radio 


By JAMES WHIPPLE 


425 pages, 6x9, $3.50 
Everything in this book is devoted to helping the writer, 
whether professional or beginner, gain a practical, working 
knowledge of radio writing as a specialized field. The book 
gives you an insight into radio writing technique from two 
approaches. Earlier chapters take up the three important 
mediums of dialogue, sound, and music, to which the radio 
writer is limited, and show the methods of using them to 
achieve effects in radio drama and to make scripts vivid and 
entertaining. Other parts of the book deal with specific types 
of radio scripts, showing the fundamental requirements for 
each kind and analyzing scripts from well-known programs 


for illustrations of their use. 


Presents such specimen scripts as: 


Vic and Sade 

First Nighter script, - 
24 Hours a Day 

Forty Fathom Trawlers 
script, French Leave 


Strange Interviews, 


The Fortune Teller 
H. V. Kaltenborn broadcast 


Drums of Conscience Twenty Years After 


Address 
Treasure Island Wilderness Road | dress 
Men of Destiny script Close-ups | City..... 
A Green Coupe, short storyA Bargain’s a Bargain, State... 


and adaptation 
June, 1947 


play and adaptation 


— 


Covers such topics as: 


—action expressed as dialogue 
—writing characterization for actors 
—standards in children’s programs 
—achieving conversational style 

in monologues 
—tules for writing of commentary 
—submitting radio scripts 
—condensation in rewriting, stage plays 
—controversial subjects 
—writing of dialects 
—dramatized educational programs 
—mood music 
—sound effects in narration 
—music transitions 
—misuse of sound effects 
—dramatized narration 
—compensation for rates of speaking 
—adaptation of short stories 
—timing of programs 
—writing interviews 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST, | 
| 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colorado. 
e Please send me Whipple’s “How To Write For | 
audition script | Radio” by return mail. I enclose $3.50 as full 
| payment for this book. | 
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BEGINNERS LUCK? NO—IT’S R.W.I. TRAINING 
There is no substitute for complete, professional training. The success of our students 
speaks for the thoroughness of our course in 
RADIO WRITING 


$ 3 8 Larry Jonas: After nine lessons in the R.W.1. elementary course, was 
THESE ARE added to the continuity staff of KPHO, Phoenix. 
BUT . George Gourlay: Sold his first play, ‘“‘The God in the Machine,’ to MCA 
A for $100.000 before completing the elementary course. 
Leonard McColl: Is Staff Writer for Canadian Broadcasting Corp. writing 
FEW a variety of Programs, He is now working on the last lessons of the ele- 
WHO SOLD mentary course. 
WHILE Phyllis George: She is a continuity writer for station WKST (Mutual). 
LEARNING She went to work there on her 14th lesson. 
Marje Blood: First play she submitted was sold to Authors’ Playhouse of 
$ $ $ Chicago. This was written while working on her elementary lessons. 


The Success of our students has given us the reputation for having 


“THE COURSE THAT REALLY TEACHES” 
R.W.T. gives the complete Radio Writing service. Every type of program broadcast over the 
air is taught; all assignments and manuscripts receive individual criticism, correction and 
suggestions for improvement of work; market lists are furnished the student showing where 


to sell. 
WRITERS WANTED FOR 1,000 NEW BROADCASTING STATIONS 
Nearly a thousand NEW stations were licensed in the past year. Staff and Free Lance writers 
are in demand. All types of radio scripts are needed. Prepare to step into this highly paid 
profession. Learn how to turn your ideas and plots into salable radio programs by this easy, 
quick home study method. 
WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY. 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


Studio G, Box 110 Hollywood 28, California 


LITERARY HELP 


From a Selling Writer 


WHO CARSON IS 
AUTHOR OF: Two textbooks for WHAT HE OFFERS YOU 
writers. Two novels. Hundreds 
of stories (in 32 national maga- Editing, criticism or complete re- 
zines). Forty-six radio dramas. vision of your manuscript, as the 
MEMBER OF: The Authors League individual need suggests. 
of America. The Authors Guild. p ie - 
League of Western Writers, Inc. ersonal help. No ‘courses’ or 
National Writers Club. The printed forms. 
Manuscripters (co-founder) . 
EXPERIENCE: Sixteen years of pro- 
fessional writing. Books and Write today for complete details of my service, 


stories now published in every which are described in a 3,000-word folder. 
English-speaking nation on earth. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 
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601 So. Vermont Ave. CHARLES CARSON Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


The Author & Journalist 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


LEARN HOW TO SELL STORIES by making 
characters real living people. $1.00. Mrs. B. 
Campbell, 770 W. Kirck, San Antonio 4, Texas. 

WRITING FROM WITHIN. The Subconscious 
Storehouse. Exercises in Subconscious Writing. 
Divine Healing—Christ’s Way. Bible Games and 
Stunts. Bible Quiz Book. 10c coin each. Service 
Press, Box 1764, Fargo, North Dakota. 

PIRST AID FOR BEGINNING WRITERS. 5000 
words of practical suggestions to help you start 
right. Mimeographed, $1 in U. S. R. S. Parrish, 
1003 E. 40th, Savannah, Georgia. 

THIS IS IT! There’s profit and prestige in pub- 
lishing your own community newspaper. Send 
for “Know-How.” Tells how writer started 
newspaper with very littie capital — grossed 
$41,000 in 18 months, Practical, factual, illus- 
trated. Send for free literature. Success Pub- 
— (Dept. K) 15870 Wisconsin, Detroit 21, 

ch, ‘ 


FREE COPY STORY SALES SYSTEM (regular 
price 65c) to anyone sending a paid criticism to 
A. & J. Criticism Dept. during June, July, Au- 
gust. See Ad page 32. 

SEND 1\4c STAMP for squib TRICKY TITLES. 
pono ga Lee Vance, 104 Shields St., Fayette, Mis- 
souri. 


CHECKS: Want to sell more? Send for “Checks.” 
Costs cents; worth dollars to writers. 50c coin 
or money order. Wilmer Culver, 924 33rd South, 
Seattle 44, Wash. 

WANTED—Beginners and professional writers to 
join me in establishing writers colony all of our 
own deep in Southern mountains. Alfred Kay, 
1123 Buchanan Street NW, Washington 11, D. C. 


FINGERGUIDE — Learn touch-typing in half 
usual time. Can’t miss! $1.98 postpaid U.S.A. 
State make and model. Box 2164, Portland, Ore. 

PLOTTING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY—Help- 
ful 8-page pamphlet (8'/2x11) stiff covers, 50 
cents postpaid. Osborne Literary Service, 23 
Green, Wollaston 70, Mass. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 

Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 

Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 

gets beginners’ checks 250; “Pay Side of Poetry 

Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 

PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOES bought and 

sold. Send your list or appraisal. Write for 

our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 

manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from published stories without plag- 

, ethically. Folio shows how. Price, 50c. 

Money-back guarantee. Also, Short Features. 

Where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 

Need plots? Write us. Address Writecraft Box 

202-J, Chicago Heights, Til. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 

thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 

swer my ad, this magazine, page 22. NATALIE 

NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

DON’T SCATTER YOUR TALENT! Learn the 

field you'll write best in. ONE DOLLAR saves 

you years, tears, and futile striving. Write for 

Mary Kay Tennison’s Literary Adaptability 

Questionnaire. 601 So. Vermont Ave., Los An- 

geles 5, Calif. Author textbook, MODERN 

WRITERS, price $5.00. 

CALENDAR helpful in writing 

ers, winning radio contests. $1.00. Pattillo 
Clanton, Alabama. 

YOUR CARTOON idea illustrated, $1.00; your 
em on wall plaque, $2.00. Professional qual- 

hy. Jan James, 1611 Lower Wetumpka Koad, 

Montgomery, Alabama. 

CATCHING THE EDITOR’S EYE — Manual of 

practical advice on how to prepare a manuscript 

for the Editor’s attention. 25c per copy from 

Beatrice M. Murphy, 4928 Just St., N.E., Wash- 


ington 19, D. C. 
June, 1947 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the 
extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 
libraries by sending us your research problems! 
comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, 
prompt service. Div. B, LIBRARY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

3,000 NEW and used correspondence courses, 
books. Complete list 10c. Courses bought. 
Thomas Reed, Plymouth, Penna. 

SHORT-SHORTS! 169 Active Markets. Latest edi- 
tion: 50c. BLUE HILLS PRESS, Blue Ash, Ohio. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets, sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 

LOS ANGELES POSTMARK—yYour stamped ad- 
dressed letters mailed 20c apiece, 10 for $1.00. 
Thomas Schmitt, 1218 East First St., Los An- 
geles 33, Calif. 

CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth 
Annual Edition. Complete writers’ directory of 
Catholic magazines, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. 
AJ, Pence, Wisconsin. 


GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of bee gags, parodies, cartoon 
ideas. Particulars ant jokebook, 10c. 
Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 

$200 AND UP. A unique plan for Amateur Writ- 
ers. Only one for each locality. Initial trial 
brought $600 first two months. No advertising 
expense. Run your own business from home. 
No rejection slips. Low operating costs. Plan 

explained in detail for $2.00 ana five out of 
first fifty EARNED. If you think Plan is not 
as represented, I will promptly refund purchase 
price. B. Hall. 2946 Rosselle St., Jacksonville 
5, Florida. 

GHOSTWRITER—Professional. 
ries, radio, DIRECT MAIL, etc. 
Ave., Denver. 


I do books, sto- 
1339 E. 17th 


@ Are Writers Really “Born” -Or Are They MADE? 


This is the golden age for writers able to please the pub- 
lic. The stream of money paid for stories and motion pic- 
ture rights has swollen to a fl Several well-known 
writers, working on contracts in motion picture studios, 
earn fabulous sums, while innumerable others make a 
more than comfortable living and enjoy the freedom that 
goes with success in — profession. Many are former 
clients of mine whom I was able to help get started on 
the road to success. 

But success is not won by half-hearted efforis; it is won 
by steady work along practical lines after one has learned 
to do one’s job. For more than 25 years I have taught 
would- be writers their job, so that today they are 

“‘would-be writers’ no longer, but are successful as short- 
story writers, novelists, motion picture writers, in radio, 
and other fields of writing. 

Today I have a letter from a prospective client who 
asked an author, now famous, about me, having heard 
that this author worked with me in the days when he 
was a ‘‘would-be.’’ This is the reply: 

“Yes, that’s right, and I still think Mr. D’Orsay is with- 
out a peer when it comes to diagnosing what's wrong with 
a story and tell a poor devil of a writer in words he can 
understand how to fix it. So I think you’re in fine 
hands.”’ (*) 

And here is a letter from a client whose first novel, 
“THE ARROW PRINCE,” is being published by Macrae- 
Smith, who paid a $350 advance royalty, while the Junior 
Literary Guild is negotiating to make the novel one of 
their selections: 

“I believe in you and in your work. It is the thing 
which has put me as far along as I am today. . . . Work- 
ing with ou meant things could not have got else- 
where.”’ (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If you are tired of writing without selling, send for my 
44-page booklet, ‘“‘THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY AS- 
SISTANCE,” which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives de- 
tails of my work with writers, my credentials both as an 
author and a literary critic, and contains vital informa- 
tion, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your 
pocket-book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 
which it will pay you to investigate. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF on "S AND ARTICLES IN 
LEADING MAG, AZ1 
Author Profit in Writing’ ( “Writing Novels 
to Sell’ ($2.50); “Lan the Checks’’ ($3.00): 
“Stories You, ($3. 00): “Mistress of 
repanaa 2, 


“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919"’ 
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ARE YOUR 
STORIES SELLING? 


—in the.right places? 
—at the rates you want? 


Famous Author Recommends Palmer Training 


“Everyone has to learn and the 
most practical, economical and 
time-saving way I know to learn 
writing is Palmer Instiiute's 
method. Beginners avoid disap- 
pointment — experienced writers 
improve ability.” Gertrude Ather- 
ton. 


Are you satisfied with the qual- 
ity of your writing? Are you 
getting more checks than rejections from. editors? 
Do you have plenty of new ideas? 

If the answer is no—if you want to improve your 
work, your satisfaction, your income—Palmer Institute 
may be your solution. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Since 1917 Palmer has helped established writers, 
as well as aspiring men and women who want to 
write, to attain success. Endorsed by Rupert Hughes, 
Gertrude Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katherine 
Newlin Burt and others. 


Successful Students Say: 


One Sale Pays for Course 

“Palmer Institute showed me how to balance my 
material and put it together. I learned a priceless 
lesson. I had fun and adventure, I also received a 
check for more than enough to pay for the course. 
TRULY PALMER TRAINING DOES GET RE- 
SULTS!” Diane Dunann, Portland, Ore.’ 


$1,000 Prize in Serial Contest 

“I first sold one story to Dell and three to Mc- 
Fadden totaling $570- also won a prize of $300. My 
outline for a serial has been awarded first prize of 
$1000 and I have been assigned to write the com- 
plete story.’ Mrs. A. Blake, Oklahoma City. 


Learn at Home 

Save time, money and effost; get actual writing ex- 
perience to develop your style. Go fast or slow. 

Free 40-page book will be sent if you want to be- 
come a really successful writer, to enjoy money, travel, 
independence, recognition. 

Send TODAY! Palmer Institute of Authorship. 
Since 1917, 6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
Calif., Desk G 69. 


FREE 
BOOK 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk G69 


Please sena me free illustrated book, ‘The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’’ explaining how your training heps new 
writers get started. This request is confidential. No sales 
man will call. 

Name 
Address. 


City. 


CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS’’ be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to “dig 
up’’ and write magezine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 

“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success In newspaper and magazine columning. 
It solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to make 
photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with your 
own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work for 
writers. 25c. 

‘THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘‘must"’ for all 
authors. Writing is a Dusiness, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00. 


Ali For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


The professional criticism department 
of The Author & Journalist is now in 
the hands of Willard E. Hawkins, known 
to a great number of readers as the 
founder and for many years the editor 
of this magazine. Mr. Hawkins is the 
author of such helpful textbooks on fic- 
tion writing as ‘‘Helps for Student Writ- 
ers,’’ ‘‘The Technique of Salable Fiction,” 
and ‘‘The Twelve Basic Themes.” For 
several years after retiring as editor, he 
conducted the Student Writer department in A. & J. 


He brings to the criticism of prose work submitted 
by A. & J. clients the expereince of a producing writer. 
His own short-stories, novelettes, and serials have ap- 
peared in a wide variety of magazines as well as in 
book form. He is currently combining free-lance writ- 
ing with the reading and criticism of work by A. & J. 
readers who wish to take advantage of his services. 

His frank, honest, yet encouraging counsel will help 
you, as it has helped many thousands of writers in the 
past, not only to improve individual stories, articles, 
and other prose work, but to do better writing, and to 
win acceptances from editors. 

Let Willard Hawkins see some of your work! Criti- 
cism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, then 60 cents 
a thousand to 10,000 words; over 10,000, 50 cents a 
thousand. Fee and return postage should accompany 
manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 
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